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Cbilee Yeas 
SEE SCOTLAND 


ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 


LONDONDERR 
heh 


EE Great Britain in this year 

of years .. . do it on what 
you save travelling Anchor Line! IN BIG 
Sail via Londonderry or Belfast MODERN SHIPS 
to Glasgow. From there all 
Scotland lies before you on your i 
way to England... with great 
events in many Cities to cele- 
brate this 25th Anniversary of 
his Majesty’s reign! The rest of 
Europe is right at hand, too... 
Paris is just 214 hours from 
London by Imperial Airways. 
Anchor Line First Class is only 
$147 up, Cabin Class $139 up 
2,. 74% reduction on round- 
trip bookings. All ships carry 
Tourist Class and Third Class, a 
at $107 and $82...lowround- zy Sen pads 3s 
trip rates also available. D z 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
First Class, Tourist and Third Class: 
Caledonia, May 24*, July 5*t, July 
27, Aug. 16*; Transylvania, June 
21*7. Cabin Class, Tourist and Third 
Class: California, June 4, June 297, 
July 19*, Aug. 10; Tuscania, June 157. 


*via Boston. {Slightly higher summer rates. 


i 


SUMMER CRUISES 


From New York and Boston frequently through- 
out the summer, in cooperation with NATIONAL 
TOURS. Visiting the Canadian North Capes 
and Bermuda in 13 days. . 


AN C HOR sdk Vbe (Genet 
: § LINE 


FIRST CLASS * CABIN + TOURIST 


LOK 
LAD) 
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SEE THE PYRAMIDS 


of Southern India 


Madura has been a seat of culture in Southern India since 
time immemorial. Fine symbols of this culture are the 
towering Gopurams . . . amazing pyramids of intricate and 
imaginative carving. Here in Madura is the beautiful god- 
dess Meenakshi, reputedly of flawless emerald. Each year, 
during the feast of Alagar, Meenakshi is dressed in gems 
and precious metals, and blazons her way through the city. 

In Southern India, there are so many interesting things to 
do... watch polo at Madras, see pearl diving at Colombo, 
shop for rubies and sapphires at Ratnapura, attend the 
Festival of the Full Moon at Kandy. Travel costs are low: 
$15 to $20 a day, per person... . less if party consists of 
two or three. Fast expresses. Up-to-date hotels. English is 
spoken everywhere. Full information and itineraries from 
India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 E. 57th Street, 
New York . . . or the better travel agents. 
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Where the Spirit of the Past lives again 


... the Old Historic 
PROVINCE oF QUEBEC 


Across the pages of Québec’s history they stride 
... Champlain, La Salle, Lamothe-Cadillac, Du- 
luth, Marquette and Joliet . . . heroic figures of 
the past, the Pathfinders of old. 


founding cities which today bear their 
names, forging a lasting link between Québec 
province and the cities of the south. 


History lives again in this old French Canadian 

province, in the cities from which these men set 

forth . . . on the highways which they travelled. 

A romantic land. A romantic past. Visit 
Québec this year! 

WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 

fee OVINER SS TOURIST BUREAU | Montréal; Hull and the Gatineau Valley; the Laurentians; 

Q U E BE C CANADA the St. Maurice Valley; Québec City; Laurentide National 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to your 
home travel agency, automobile club, Chamber 
of Commerce, railway, steamship or bus office; 
or write Roads Dept., Québec City, Canada. 


Park; Chicoutimi & Lac St. Jean; Lower St. Lawrence & 
Gaspé; Abitibi & Témiscamingue. 


lg 
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From the Earth’s Ends, They Come to the Palace 


Colombo 


and 20 other ports 


Ceylon, the “Garden Isle,” will be one of 
the highlights of your globe-circling cruise 
by President Liner. From Colombo you'll 
motor to ancient Kandy. See the Temple of 
Buddha's Tooth. Ride an elephant! 


Round the World *854 First Class 


See Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, Egypt, 
Europe. Make a complete world cruise in 
only 85 days. Or take up to two full years, 
stopping over en route as you please. Presi- 
dent Liners sail every week from New York 
and California; every other week from Seat- 
tle. All staterooms are outside. Every liner 


has an outdoor swimming pool. 

See your travel agent or any of our offices: 604 
Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Portland, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


DOLLAR sTEAMSHIP LINES 
AND AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Perhaps because The Palace is one of those rare 
places where everyone comes, sooner or later .. . 


Perhaps because The Palace is close to the things 
one does in San Francisco...the places one goes... 


Perhaps because The Palace embodies all that one 
loves in San Francisco . . . spontaneous, sparkling 
gaiety . . . rich tradition . . . quiet modernity . . . 
thoughtfulness . . . graciousness . . . 


600 rooms, each with bath, from $3 (single) up 


% 


Che Dalace Inotel 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, MANAGER 


“en thee heart’ @f. Stan Francisco” 
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“Far East’? 
—in Chinese 


SPEEDWAY TO THE ORIENT! 
GO EMPRESS! 


But there’s also charm aboard an “Empress.” Afternoon tea beside the 
pool...smart, yet friendly and informal. Service is courteous and effi- 
cient... but pleasing. Rooms are luxurious and spacious...yet cozy 


and comfortable as your own home. 


DIRECT TO YOKOHAMA... 10 days... shortest, fastest crossing to the 


Orient. Empress of Asia, Empress of Russia. 


BY WAY OF HAWAII... Take three days more and see glamorous Hono- 
lulu. Sail on the largest, fastest liner on the Pacific, the Empress of Japan 
. or her running mate, the Empress of Canada. Yow ll enjoy a visit 


to Hawaii... its beauty and quiet charm have an irresistible appeal. 


Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. If you 
sail. from Los Angeles or San Francisco, connect with an “Empress” at 
Honolulu. Orient fares include passage to and from Seattle. Reduced 
Summer round-trip fares... First Class and Tourist Class. Low-cost Third 


Class on all “Empresses.” Also all-expense personally-conducted tours. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD . .. Wide variety of routes. Stop-overs to suit your 
purse and inclinations. Take 90 days or two full years. First Class and 
Tourist Class . . . at surprisingly low rates. Ask for programmes of 


inclusive-cost tours. f 


MAPS « BOOKLETS « RATES... Information from youR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Montreal, and 33 other cities.in United States and Canada. 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Publication office, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. EDITORIAL 
and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; Temple Bar 
House, 22-23 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 13 Rue Marivaux, Paris. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
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Subscription, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign postage 
add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 
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the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old and new 
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COBURN GILMAN, Editor 
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Travel 


Broadens 
Your 
Vision 


RAVELLING about 

the world, actually 
or through the pages of 
the magazine you are 
reading, gives you a bet- 
ter understanding of the 
world and its ways, adds 
zest to the job of living. 
A monthly tour through 
the world of science en- 
larges your fund of 
Knowledge and keeps you 
abreast of the times when 
that tour is made through 
the pages of 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


TS pages tell a monthly story 

of Living Science, of science 
that is a breathing, vibrant 
thing; an influence on your 
daily life, your business; a mov- 
ing force that holds within its 
grasp all hope of future prog- 
ress and prosperity. Scientific 
American tells the story of 
science in its manifold applica- 
tions in a clear and _ straight- 
forward manner for the layman, 
and tells it accurately without 
bombast or sensationalism. In- 
terpretations of pure science, in- 
dustry, engineering, aviation, 
archeology, astronomy, and all 
the “ologies” find their place in 
each monthly issue. 


O give you the opportunity 
to make this monthly tour 
with us through the many fas- 
cinating fields of general sciencz 
where inspiring achievements ate 
the order of the day, we extend 


to you for a limited-time our 


90th Anniversary introductory 
offer of 


4. Months for $1 


Canadian postage, 25c extra 
Foreign postage, 50c_ extra 


Clip the coupon below or use 
your own stationery. Mail, with 
your check or a dollar bill, to 
the address below 


Regularly $4. per year 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
24 W. 40th St., 

New York 
I want to travel through the 
world of science with you for 
the next four months. Here is 
my dollar for the next four 
issues of Scientific American 


Name and Address: 


TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By Aletha Shoemaker 


One of the smartest seasonal collection of gowns is that of Saks- 
34th Street. 

And let me urge you, if you do not know the new Saks-34th Street, 
to lose no time making their acquaintance. You cannot afford not to 
be on their list. So if you cannot visit them in person, avail yourself 
of their mail service, which is surprisingly efficient and operated by the 
most expert personnel who will intuitively interpret your orders to 
your complete satisfaction. 

Here are the latest and most exclusive models from Paris for all 
ages and forms. These models are reproduced with all the distinction 
and verve of the original creations, at prices attractive to every budget, 
modest or imposing. Frocks, suits and all summer ensembles of silk 
sheers, figured in a gay modern note, or crisp monotone silks, and 
soft heavy weaves that drape as gracefully as chiffon, are offered as 
low as $19.75. The silk sheers, particularly, are gaining in impor- 
tance and their durability and resistance to wrinkles makes them espe- 
cially useful and attractive for travel. A striking and worthwhile varia- 
tion in the sheers is the silk-matelasse. 

Practically every evening gown has its short circular cape either in 
self material or of the new silk net in matching pattern. 

And the very latest edict from Paris is a headband of flowers, 
preferably real. But any flowers, even artificial flowers are better than 
no flowers. At least, so says Paris. 

Whatever the season, or the locale, Saks-34th Street may be de- 
pended upon to produce, at the minimum of expenditure, a wardrobe 
that will thrill woman or child, and an outfit that will completely 
satisfy the most exacting and difficult male. Travel, country or stay- 
at-home wear, each or any, will match that found in the smartest and 
most exclusive specialty shops. 

Shoes are veering to navy blue for the summer months. The Selby 
Shoe Company is showing some day footwear in fabrics that guarantee 
coolness and comfort in the dog days. 

For evening wear, Palter de Liso has adopted the Paisley motif 
and introduced it into an open-toed sandal whose exotic colors form 
an agreeable complement to the most correct evening ensemble. 

In choosing your gloves, white must come first, and next chamois, 
but a deeper hued chamois than heretofore. The pastel shades still 
persist, but are less chic than white or chamois. Aris has two new 
models in doeskin, which, by the way is experiencing a renaissance 
of popularity for warm weather wear. The Britland, a fine English 
doeskin, made in America, comes in white or chamois. And the 
Ariswan, of French doeskin, in chamois, white, black, brown, gray, 
beige, and French nude (the last a grand pinky beige) are important 
accessories for every wardrobe with pretensions to style. 

Too few designers pay sufficient attention to the whims of the ma- 
ture woman who knows her own mind and spends days and days 
searching for an artist who can bring her dream to reality. For the 
fastidious shopper who has experienced this handicap | heartily recom- 
mend Hernian Patrick Tappe, Inc., whose designers have a decided 
flair for discovering and accentuating the most flattering line in each 
and every individual who claims their attention. And here I must 
give special mention to those models in which Tappe has used the 
Kegent Fabrics, Inc., prints. These prints are frivolous, even a trifle 
exotic, but have nonetheless the distinction of the finest of French 
Creations. 

The vogue for hand knitted suits, two and three piece; or skirt and 
sweater, according to fashion experts, is bound to last for several 
seasons so that those who have a yen to get into the knitting circle 
need not fear to start creations of their own. The yarns of Alice 
Maynard, celebrated the world over, are of such a fascinating range 
in color and weight, light, medium or heavy, that the problem is not 
what to buy, but what to deny oneself. This shop has experts ready 
to help with any problem or to untangle those snags that the amateur 
runs into and despairs of getting out of unaided. 

For summer fatigue the perfect remedy is a warm bath softened with 
the grand pine salts, sponsored by Madame Eilene, the House of Pine. 
This product may be had in all the department stores. Another dis- 
covery of Madame Eilene is a face mask which has set the whole town 
talking. For a limited time Madame Eilene has agreed to send Travel 
Toggery readers a trial sample. Requests should be sent direct to 
Editor of Travel Toggery. 
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SAILCLOTH e 


ANT as 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
BY ZACHARY BOGERT 
WEATHER-WORN COLORS 


SHORT + SHIRT + SKIRT = 
$9.95 


HECOTTON SHOP We 


SPORTSWEAR SPECIALISTS 
MADISON AVE. at 55th St., N. Y. C. 
73 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains 


DALE 


MODERN LUGGAGE 
WITH THE KEYLESS LOCK 


SESAME E 


As well as Oshkosh, Wheary and Hart- 
mann Trunks now on display in our shops, 
added to our already vast stock of travel- 
ing requisites, enables us to supply your 
every need. This remarkably beautiful, 
distinguished luggage assures you the 
greatest comfort, whether traveling by 
sea, land or air. 


DALE LUGGAGE, INC., 
369 Madison Ave., and 719 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


“Gifts From All Over the World” 
OVINGTON’S 
Our illustrated 1935 gift folder will be 
sent upon request. A great selection of 
unique and valuable articles that dis- 
tinguishes this store as the preeminent 
Gift Shop. 


OVINGTON’S 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


One of the great joys of travel is the opportunity 
to make 4a pictorial record of one’s journey. 

Willoughbys have a maryellous assortment of 
cameras of all shapes and sizes, always reliable. And 
for a small initial cost the tourist can bring incom- 
parable pleasure to stay at home relatives and friends 
by thus sharing with them the glamor and romance 
and adventure of travel. - 


WILLOUGHBYS 
110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City 


Daily bon voyage delivery on board of 
steamers each morning to the cabin. Cor- 
sage or a vase of flowers. Minimum charge, 
$3.50 per day. 

MAX SCHLING, INC., 


765 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science, Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E, Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation. Two years of college work. Art 
and Music under Kuropean-trained instructors. 

Iforsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 
KXovalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 
uate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Petro- 
grad, Russia. f 

Professional instructors in crew, _ tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


Twenty years’ successful experience in pre- 
paring girls for college. Accredited. 

Miami’s normal winter temperature insures 
health and makes possible outdoor classes 
and outdoor sports like swimming and sailing 
enjoyed for the entire year. 

Boarding and day-school department. Full 
year or short period enrollment. Separate 
Boarding department with homelike atmosphere 
for children. 


Miss Julia Fillmore Harris 
1060 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


i Established 1887 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—Hast and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year_round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 


Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades, Modern equipment. Outdoor 
pool. 


CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M. A., Vassar 
Headmistress 
Box 85 La Jolla, Calif. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CARSON LONG 


Where boys are taught ‘‘How to Learn, 
low to Labor and How to Live.’’ ul 

Boys receive good mental and physical train- 
ing, with small classes, supervised study, in- 
dividual instruction, military drill and or- 
ganized athletics. Camp Carson in Summer. 


Tuition moderate—}500. 
For illustrated booklet: 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box L, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


If your boy is 9 years or more, then he 
will receive at Blue Ridge School, thorough ' 
training in studies under experienced, thought- 
ful school men. 

Located in picturesque, western North Caro- 
lina, the school enjoys an unsurpassed health 
record, 

Fully accredited. Virtually tutorial meth- 
ods. Supervised athletics. Stress laid on 
character development. Summer term. 
~ Address your inquiry to 

J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster 
Box V Hendersonville, N. C. 


LAKE FOREST 


A New Plan in Education 


One of the outstanding college preparatory 
schools of the country. 78th Year. Prepares 
for all colleges. Enthusiastic alumni. Per- 
manent faculty, Hard work that grips inter- 
est under New Plan. 

All athletics. Physieal training for all. 


Write 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Box A Lake Forest, Illinois 


COMMENCEMENTS 


Graduation with its traditional 
School is dear to the 


AND JUNE PLAYS 


festivities at Miss Hockaday’s 
heart of every senior, 


The South Lawn, with its over-arching trees, at Low-Heywood 
School, Shippan Point, Stamford, provides an attractive setting 
for graduation exercises. 


Seniors of Saint Mary’s Hall in 


a tableau in the Bi-Centennial 


Pageant of San Antonio, historic city of the Alamo. 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
WAUKEELA CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 


Conway, N. H. 
All land and water sports. Horse- 
back, canoe and. hiking trips a spe- 
cialty. Skilled instructors and com- 
pletely equipped camp, 
Booklet_-on request. 


Mr. and Mrs, Fred B. Philbrick, 
Newmarket, N. H. 


SEBOWISHA 


IN THE MAINE WOODS on INDIAN LAKE 


Camp Garden, woods’ crafts, horseback and 
canoe trips with Maine State Guide. Hockey. 
Sandy beach. Moderate fee. 


Miss Ethel O. Hobbs, Director 
Tennis Place Apartments 
Forest Hills, Long Island 


CAMPS FOR BOYS 


MARANACOOK 


Camp for Boys 7-17. Readfield, Me. 
26th year. Mature counselors. Cabins. 
Elective daily program, Riding. Trips. 
All sports. Band instruction. 


WM. H. MORGAN, Dir., 
566 White St., Springfield, Mass. 


CAMP WANDERLUST 


Canoeing thru Northern Maine 


Summer in the Maine woods. 400 mile 
Allagash trip. Canoeing, camping and wild- 
game photographing. Excellent trout fishing. 
Mountain climbing. 

Limited to twenty boys. 7 weeks—$225. 

4 weeks—$145. 


For booklet address 
Camp Wanderlust Henniker, N. H. 


FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 

Under personal care of directors. By month 
or year at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


FOR MEN and WOMEN 
NORTHERN PINES 


urescent Lake Raymond, Maine 


Vacation Camp for Men and Women 
Log cabins with fireplaces. All sports— 
Riding, Tennis, Golf. Booklet. 


Miss Ella H. Nies, R.N. 
Mrs. Albert B. Nies, 
Princeton, N. J. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS (cont.) 
CULVER MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Helps discover a boy’s natural interests 
and bents. Keeps abreast of the most modern 
trends in education. 
For boys of high school. Junior College age. 
college preparation with courses in Com- 
merce, Motors, Music, Dramatics, Wxperi- 
enced inspiring teachers. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 


vised athletics. Polo. Crew. Moderate cost. 
Catalog upon request. 


Culver Educational Foundation 
67 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 


CALIFORNIA PREP 
FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and lower school. Fully accred- 
ited. In the foothills twenty-five miles east 
of Los Angeles. Eastern faculty prepares boys 
for examinations of the College Board, Gov- 
emment Academies and for certification to 
all colleges admitting by this method. All 
athletics, pool, riding, etc. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., 
Headmaster 
Covina, California 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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“WHER 


New York's 
largest open-air 
restaurant and terraces 


Oo a as Fe 


atop 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. 49th to 50th Sts. 
New York City 


Marti Michel 


and orchestra—entertainment 


Dinner from $1.25 
Supper Specialties from 75¢ 
No cover charge 
Luncheon from 65¢ 


CREPES SUZETTE 


Served with $1.50 dinner in a French atmosphere 


Our cuisine has made the PERROQUET a 


rendezvous for particular people. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


PERROQUET 


134 East 61st 
NEW YORK 
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Tempting Italian Delicacies 


ZUCCA'S 


ltalian Gardens 


118 W. 49th St., N. Y. C. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE REAL AMERICA 


Across the Continent by Unfamiliar Highways—Bonds Between the East and the West— 


Unconventional Adventures by Motor 


By MARGARET AND WILSON FOLLETT 


HE platter of trout, mingled cutthroat and rainbow dressed 
for the pan, rested on the stump of what had been a Douglas 
fir six feet through at the butt. We were on our 
knees by it, admiring the effect. Ten feet behind us was our 
small brown tepee, just put up for the night. Ten feet in 
front was the right bank of the Yaak, with a thunder of white 
water beyond it. 
A long, lean shadow fell between us, covering the platter, 


and we looked up into the eyes of the ranger. We had seen 
him already that day, a good deal lower down in the world 
in desert-like heat and dust, when we crossed the boundary 
of this National Forest. He it was who had mentioned this 


very spot, and his fire permit was in our wallet now. 


We got up and murmured polite and hospitable words which 
we could not even hear ourselves. The Yaak was unseasonably 


YOSEMITE VALLEY — 


Though the Yosemite Valley is 
one of the most impressive 
scenic wonders of the West, it 
forms but a small section of 
Yosemite National Park which 
contains over a thousand square 
miles of mountainous wilder- 
ness. The Valley is about eight 
miles in length and less than 
one mile wide. Its numerous 
and lofty waterfalls, its sheer 
granite walls, its level floor 
were created in the geologic 
past by river and glacier and 
the upthrust of mountain ranges. 

Nesmith 


EXPRESS HIGHW AY 


The motorist’ may cross the 
continent from tidewater to 
tidewater by covering about 
thirty-two hundred miles of 
highway. For the leisurely mo- 
torist “detouring” America, 
however, the crowded, concrete 
highways offer fewer attractions 

those thoroughfares along 
hich the towns and people of 
c less standardized America 


a may be seen. 
~ Va, > APT Se ee ae 


high, and sociable conversation within a hundred feet of its 
banks was a matter of using sign language or bellowing between 
cupped hands. 

“... found the place all right.” The words, or some of them, 
came in a thin shout through the tumult. He took two steps 
toward the stump and stood looking down at the platter. “Right 
pretty things, aren’t they?” he commented. Somehow, we could 
not quite care for the way he said it, or the way his cold 
rangers eyes took in the right pretty things, or the way he 
wheeled from them to us. “I suppose you have your license 
with you?” He had dropped his voice two tones: yet we 
heard this last without difficulty. 

Having to recite a complicated explanation at the top of your 
lungs, and to an official person who is sure before you say a 
word that you) are lying, is not the most graceful of all 


positions to be in. We had told this ranger several hours 
before that we were not there to fish—not for fish, at any rate 
—and that we didn’t expect to cast a fly short of Glacier Na- 
tional Park. We braced ourselves to the effort, already self- 
condemned by the embarrassment of having to make it. 

But we did not have to. A new shadow—a more burly one 
—was there between the ranger and us. It was attached to the 
grizzled prospector whose cabin stood a furlong down the bank, 
and he was already at the ranger’s shoulder. 

“Ask me,” he said mildly, and mildly tapped his breast-bone. 
“Leave these folks out of it. They haven’t been here ten min- 
utes. I wished the trout on ’em, ready dressed the way you 
see. I took those trout myself this afternoon—and some more, 
too. They’re my fish, on my platter. That all right?” 

The ranger nodded dryly. “It’s all right—if you can show 
a license yourself. Can you?” 

The two men stared into each other’s eyes across some chasm 
which we did not yet see. The old prospector hung fire for 
a long breath. Then he said with placid emphasis: “I sure 
can.” 

“Let me have a look at it, will you?” 

“T sure will.” 

His right arm swooped in an are like the flash of a sword 
in sunshine, and at the end of the arc, on the stump by the 
platter of trout, lay a worn, long-barreled .44—the authentic 
six-gun of the open spaces, with five shells in its chambers and, 
one knew without looking, none under its single-action hammer. 

“That’s my fishing license.” His forefinger fell on the butt 
in slow, deliberate taps. “And if you’re hereabout long you'll 
find that most folks in these parts carry the same kind—right 
on the hip, ready to show to anyone that has a fancy for seeing 
it. I reckon that’s a good enough fishing license for you?” 

The young ranger bent over and inspected it closely, as if 
it were somebody’s signature. To the prospector he said: 
“These woods and rivers belong to all of us, you know—not 
just to you and a few others. The law is made to keep them 
so that all of us can get the good of them for a long time to 
come. How do you reckon you would enjoy living in the 


Yaak gorge in twenty years or so if everybody that came into 
it obeyed the game laws the way you do? Think that over. 
And any time you'd care to renew your license” —he jerked his 
head toward the gun on the stump—‘“drop in and see us, down 
below.” 

He waved his hand with pleasant inclusiveness, turned and 
strode back to the small forestry service truck out by the road- 
side. 

We two, after the first startled gasp, had been enjoying a 
thought in common: This is immense. This is a touch of the 
West—the Real West of screen and pulpwood thriller. This is 
the frontier that they tell us is extinct, the untamable border 
that they say is tamed. Here it is, complete, even to the bad 
hombre with heart of gold who gives away his supper to total 
strangers and would rather shoot a sheriff than not, just be- 
cause he is a sheriff. What a break for us, this chance glimpse 
of the undying West! 

Alas for romance, the prospector now felt like dawdling a 
minute to talk. “Hell, how can the likes of that know any- 
thing about this country?” he sputtered earnestly. “A nice 
enough young feller, as you can see for yourselves. His rules 
and regulations are all well and good, too—for city fools and 
these here tourists.” (His smile was a tactful exemption of 
present company.) “But for us old-timers that have been here- 
about from before he was born—Why, we made this country! 
We have more stake in it than anybody will ever have again. 
If we don’t know how to use it right and keep it right and 
see to it that everybody else keeps it right, who does? Some 
posse of tin-horn lawyers in Helena or Washington? 

“We came into this country, one and two of us at a time, 
long before the law did. We cleaned out the rattlers and the 
Indians and the bad hombres. It was us made the place safe 
enough for the law to set foot in at all. And now, by Godfrey, 


after thirty-forty years we’re all of a sudden on the wrong side 
of the law because we take a couple of our own trout out of 
our own waters—not for fun, mind you, but for food—without 


bothering to ask some little white-fingered clerk in an office 
if it will be all right. 


“Now what do you think of 
that?” 

We thought it was—well, a 
point of view. The ranger’s was 
another. But the Real West of 
that flashing moment’s illusion 
was gone. It was clean deflated. 
We were back in average, every- 
day America, listening to the 
familiar reasoning of a _ well- 
known spirit—the spirit with 
which the whole continent is 
leavened and salted. 

For the essential American, 
as we were now seeing him 
along the way East and home, 
is simply one who cannot learn 
to put up with being told what 
he must and must not do, by 
distant’ strangers who, as he 
views it, know little about his 
local realities and nothing at all 
about him. We were seeing him 
now in the third thousand miles 


TREES UNRIV ALLED ANYWHERE 


The Big Trees of California are the 
oldest living things in the world. 
Several of the trees now growing in 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks were vigorous youngsters when 
the pyramids were built in Egypt: 
thousands were flourishing trees at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The 
largest of these trees is 36.5 feet in 
diameter at the base and 2724 feet 
in height. 
Nesmith 


Union Pacific Railroad 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


The Falls of the Yellowstone River and the canyon formed by its rushing waters make one of the most glorious spectacles of the West. The Falls 
are twice the height of Niagara; the walls of the canyon are painted with colors in every shade from deep orange to the faintest lemon, from crim- 
son to the softest pink, from black through all the greys and pearls to glistening white. 


of a transcontinental drive which had still seven thousand to 
go; and we were to find him the same from one coast to 
the other. His spirit is, at its worst, a notorious lawlessness. 


At its best it is -history’s most thrilling exhibit of character: 


and independence in the common man. At best or worst, it 
has the unfailing interest of individuality, of supreme non- 
conformity. . 

In the three northern New England states back home, now 
that we thought of it, native men also killed brook and lake 
trout, deer, and even an occasional moose, in bland disregard 
of times and seasons, limits, wardens, licenses. No fine, no 
sentence of the law, could make them really feel for a minute 
that any power outside themselves had the slightest right to 
dictate to them about these matters. They would not pay a 
cent for privileges which they had thought of from birth as 
inherent. ¢ 

Furthermore, one had to do their point of view the justice 
of admitting this much: that their woods and waters had been 
emptied of game, not by the lawless native who flouted the 
rules, but by the lawful visitor who obeyed them. It was no 
great wonder if the Vermonter, like the Montanan, understood 
this perfectly well and hence thought of the rules as needless 
for those who live in and use a region and powerless for those 
who came in to despoil it. 

There is no end to these local idiosyncrasies of the American 
independence of spirit. And there is no understanding them 
from an alien, aloof, or superior point of view. 


Sometimes this independence, by sheer obstinacy or passive 
resistance, gets itself acknowledged in written or unwritten law. 
When, after seven thousand miles more, we got back to north- 
ern New England we found that any number of communities 
were frankly letting their unemployed hunt and fish without 
licenses. It was their recognition of an accomplished fact. The 
roads of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana we had 
already observed to be swarming with local cars which bore 
one- and two-year-old license plates; we saw even plates of 
1928. Our gold prospector’s flivver had obsolete markers. The 
drivers of these cars took them everywhere freely, unashamed 
and unmolested. 

Thus, our chance encounter by the Yaak fell into its place 
among countless other experiences the essential meaning of 
which had. always been familiar. The voice might be local, 
but the sense was universally American. Our whole itinerary 
was sprinkled with encounters which were just as illuminating, 
if less dramatic. They were salutary reminders that the Ameri- 
can who understands his country and loves it, be he Down 
Easter or Oregonian, can cross from either Portland to the 
other and find himself at home every mile of the way. 

That we two should have found ourselves thus at home 
throughout a very circuitous journey from Pacific to Atlantic 
was, in a way, our undeserved fortune. For our trip began from 
Southern California as a homesick flight rather than as a con- 
fident search. 

We were the victims, and to an extent the products, of 
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indigestible overdoses of this and that—cities, crowds, offices, 
routines, machines, standardization; over-many current books 
and metropolitan newspapers and motion pictures. We needed 
immediately to get where we could find the most space, height, 
woods, water, earth, with the fewest people; we needed ulti- 
mately to be back among New England country folk where 
we belonged. 

For the benefit of anyone who might sometime choose a 
like mode of travel or be obliged to resort to it, it is pertinent 
to sketch the modus operandi of our little odyssey—its equip- 
ment and some of its severely practical economic aspects. 

Being in Southern California with no very cogent reason for 
staying there, we two found ourselves with the following items 
to combine into a plan in whatever way seemed best: (1) a 
small four-cylinder roadster 50,000 miles old, worth maybe fifty 
dollars in cash; (2) the aforesaid moral necessity of getting 
back East; (3) little or no money beyond what we needed to 
live on from day to day; and (4) a strong desire to get home by 
some route and method which would show us as much as pos- 
sible of our vast, little-known country—not necessarily its of- 
ficial scenic marvels, but the typical realities of its life and 
outlook where people have room to be themselves and are not 
always being crowded out of shape by each other’s massed 
pressure. 

It is possible to cross the continent from tidewater to tide- 
water by covering just over 3200 miles of highway. You do 
not have to be Cannonball Baker, or even to miss any sleep, 
to do it pretty easily in ten days. ‘All it needs is a passably 
sound car and a touch of the latterday grimness which takes a 
long drive as a chore. The difference in purpose between any 
such crossing and ours is suggested by the fact that our total 


mileage came to exactly 9246, distributed over nearly a hundred 
days—an average of less than a hundred miles a day. 

Not only did we spend more daylight hours out of the car 
than in it, but we also crossed a good part of the northern 
United States on what most long-distance drivers nowadays 
would call detours. In other words, we shunned the main 
routes wherever we could in favor of second-class, third-class, 
and no-class roads, including many not shown on any of our 
several pounds of highway maps and more than one shown as 
“Impassable.” We spent the most time and had the most 
pleasure on the sort of road that country teamsters used to 
describe as “uphill all the way both ways.” 

We were, in short, not so much touring America as detouring 
it. We began by going from Santa Monica to Monterey Bay 
via the Sequoia National Forest. We ended by going from 
Lake George to Frenchman’s Bay via the Berkshires, Point 
Judith, and the notches of‘ the White Mountains. 

Southern Californians we had, of course, experienced; but 
we had never quite realized the fervor-with which the whole 
country believes that anything eastward of itself lies downhill 
in a swamp. To the man of the Pacific, God’s country ends at 
the High Sierras or the Cascades; to him of central Washing- 
ton or Idaho, at the Rockies; to the plainsman, at Great Lakes 
or Mississippi. So it goes until you get to New England, where 
you will find the people still living in God’s country and pity- 
ing whoever imagines there is anything better eastward until 
you have followed the sunrise clean around to the Pacific coast. 
There, indeed, people, land, and water begin imperceptibly to 
improve, and keep on improving until they have reached their 
inevitable culmination—New England. 

The effect of anticlimax which many persons experience in 


THE GRAND TETON MOUNTAINS 


The Teton Range in Wyoming presents one of the most precipitous mountain barriers on the continent. Only forty miles in length, the Range rises 
rapidly from its base near Jackson Hole to heights of from nine to fourteen thousand feet. The Range culminates magnificently in the central 
group of spires seen here. 
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traveling East comes, we surmise, from the fact that they travel 
too fast to let their own perceptions make a normal readjust- 
ment to the things they see. We can illustrate by the effect on 
the traveler of forest trees, beginning with “the world’s oldest 
and largest living things”—the Big Trees, sequoia gigantea and 
sequola sempervirens. 

No pen, no camera, will ever make another human being see 
the Big Trees as the eye sees them and the mind’s eye remem- 
bers them. That is admitted. The only thing there is to re- 
sort to is arithmetic. Thus: 

On March 13, 1933, about five in the morning, the ground 
for several miles about a grove of redwoods was shaken by 
the fall of a healthily living, but leaning, tree. It was a tree 
of no great age or girth as redwoods go—merely one of the 
indistinguishable thousands. The autopsy showed it to have 
reached a height of 311 feet and a greatest diameter of thirteen 
feet eight inches. (A redwood becomes fairly noticeable when 
its diameter passes twenty-five feet.) It took a hundred forest- 
ers a month to clear the ground. They took away 95,000 board 
feet of lumber. And they left the butt log, twenty-two feet 
long, where it fell. There it still lies. 

In the rings and scars of this butt log a brief autobiography 
is writ plain. Birth, 728 A.D. (A redwood is old when its 
age passes 3000 years.) Serious damage by fire in adolescence 
—1147 A.D., 345 years before Columbus sailed. A terribly 
destructive, nearly fatal fire in 1789, in the infancy of a nation 
whose bounds had not yet reached that tree by 2500 miles. It 
-is all legible there, You can lay the blade-point of your pocket 
knife on the summer when the World War began, on the spring 
when America chose her side, on the Coolidge prosperity and 
its logical aftermath; yes, even on the inauguration of the sec- 
ond Roosevelt, nine days after which—honi soit qui mal y pense 
—the tree crashed to earth and played hob with the schedules 
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TEMPLE OF TRANSPORTATION 


of many worthy persons traveling 
by the Redwood Highway. 

Now, that is not quite all. A 
few rods to the north of this 
youngish adult sequoia stood an- 


other, a sapling, the upper oe 


branches of which were torn by 

the fall. Instead of taking this sapling down entire, the forest- 
ers topped it below the damage and left it standing for a com- 
parative exhibit. 
the elder tree its remaining stem looks precisely like a very 
slender flagpole, except that there is no gilded ball on it. If 
there were one, to carry out the illusion it would have to be 
a ball some fifteen feet in diameter—the length of a fair-sized 
room in a house. For that remaining stem at the point where 
they put the saw through it is four feet ten inches in diameter, 
and that point is 205 feet above the ground. (The mast of 
Mr. Sopwith’s Endeavor, the tallest single spar in the world, is 
168 feet long.) Yet the effect is precisely that of the flagpole 
you may see on many.a front lawn! 

The truth is that every part of the country has its own native 
scale—a proportion which objects preserve toward each other, 
and according to which they seem normal or abnormal. To 
this scale the mind easily adjusts itself if you give it the neces- 
sary hours or days. Put the noblest white pine of the Atlantic 
seaboard under this flagpole of the Richardson grove, and it is 
a laughable seedling, a mere sprout. But by the time one gets 
to Maine, traveling as we did, that same white pine is as big 
as it ever was. That is, it is as big for Maine—and why should 
it be big for California? Conversely, there are high passes in 
the Cascades from which you look out upon scores and scores 
of square miles of giant forest—sugar pines and Douglas firs 
of breath-taking height and girth—and what, in their massed 
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In its position not far from the butt log of - 


The new Union Station at Cincinnati is a 
splendid example of the modern archi- 
tecture which may now be seen in many. 
American cities. In this view of the sta- 
tion’s dome from the railroad tracks, one 
of the crack trains is seen getting under 


PANORAMA IN THE APPALACHIANS 


The Appalachian Mountains are far less 
spectacular than the mighty ranges of 
the Pacific Coast. However, in the long 
sweep of the Appalachian range from 
Alabama to Maine, there is an almost 
infinite variety of beautiful scenery. This 
view was taken overlooking one of the 
valleys in the Great Smoky Mountains 
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thousands, do they look like? 
dark green moss on a boulder. 

Anticlimax was not, in any event, a possible experience for 
persons whose traverse was never intended as a tour of famous 
scenery. Grandeur and beauty we did confront; and incident- 
ally we made the discovery (not new, after all) that not all 
the finest scenery on the continent is listed among the official 
wonders. But what we really cared most about seeing, for 
this one time, was the American himself—the American not in 
his clots and masses or as a subject of statistics, but in his 
one’s, two’s, families, neighborhoods. And there is no anticlimax 
in_him, for, as we have hinted, he is at heart the same all the 
way. 

The great advantage of such a trip as ours is simply that it 
reminds one unforgettably what 
a lot there is of him. 

Take him, for instance, in his 
basic honesty. This is an Amer- 
ican trait not too much adver- 
tised in our daily press, since it 
is not news; and therefore it is 
easily overlooked. We detect, in 
fact, a very prevalent tendency 
among the enlightened, the eman- 


Why, like moss; precisely like 


in North Carolina. 


cipated, to view the common man with a somewhat cynical eye 
and to assume that an unscrupulous cupidity is the decisive 
human motive in us all. Well, we happened to be on our way 
to a Maine village in which (unless the depression years had 
removed all the ancient landmarks) the locks on the doors had 
long been broken or hopelessly rusted in. Only one outside 
door in the place used to be even hooked, and that was against 
the squalls that swooped up to it along a small tidal fjord. 
Heaven forgive us, we had fallen to thinking of that village as 
an Elysian survival—something quite unique. 

But consider: 

One day, after driving down a twenty-mile canyon into a high 
plain, we stopped at a service station where the one attendant 
was busy with a huge sedan in need of everything he had. At 
the other pump an old fellow of the type desert rat was filling 
a five-gallon can for himself. He counted out the change, laid 
it on a ledge of the pump, put the can in his flivver, and buck- 
eted off over the road we had just come down. 

The sedan went off by the main road, and the attendant got 
to us. In the midst of filling our tank he let go the pump 


handle, slapped his jaw in-consternation, and moaned: “Oh 
gee gosh, what am I going to do?—-Say, you folks in a hurry?” 
We said we weren't, especially; it was against our principles. 


(Continued on page 55) 


N THESE DAYS of. gaso- 
line and concrete, where 


is the longest trail on 
earth? In Tibet? Mongolia? 


Standard Appalachian Trail 
Markers guide the hikers along 5 
Pie. thossand and c Afty The Amazon basin? Across 
miles from Maine to Georgia. the Great West? No. It lies 


along our eastern mountain- 

chain. Its name is The Ap- 
palachian Trail and it traverses the Appalachian System. It 
passes through a section of our country where automobile own- 
ers are most numerous and where the concrete road network 
has its smallest meshes. That Trail is 2050 miles long, and 
runs—with one relatively insignificant break yet to be fie 
from Mount Bigelow, Maine, to that bald Stone Mountain near 
Atlanta which bears Gutzlum Borglum’s giant to Confederate 
memory. From Maine to Georgia! ... 

Astonishing fact! A fact comparatively unknown to the aver- 
age American. Not only to those whose footwork consists mainly 
in stepping on the gas; but to thousands who habitually spend 
days of joy walking in this widespread natureland of ours 
which is still one of America’s proudest distinctions among 
nations. 

A motorist would—or should—take at least ten days driving 
2050 miles; the most fanatic devotee of hiking could not finish 
the Long, Long Trail in less 
than three months, if he died 
in the attempt. 

At first thought it seems like 
a sheer anachronism to have 
The Appalachian Trail devel- 
oping in these times. Not until 
one reflects how the deep, still 
current of nature-appreciation 
—a yearning for escape from 
the city—in this nation has 
been steadily creating federal 
parks, state parks and private 
wild preserves uncountable, 
year after year for a genera- 
tion, can he account for it. A — 
countrywide acknowledgment 
of the importance of conserva- 
tion in all its aspects has also 
played its part in this redis- 
covery of Nature. Our de- 
scendants will never regret this 
policy. 

The start of the Trail prop- 
er goes back some thirteen 
years: its spiritual start is 


THE LONGEST TRAIL 
IN THE WORLD 


Following the Skyline from Maine to Georgia 


By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


The raccoon may be found in many places along the Trail. He makes 
his home high up in the hollow of a dry tree trunk. A cautious 
creature, he does most of his hunting by night. 


largely of one man’s launch- 
ing. In 1921 a certain out- 
door enthusiast and author, 
Benton MacKaye, conceived 
and proposed the idea as “A 
Project in Regional Plan- 
ning.” A year or so later, 
the new Appalachian Trail 
Club (later developing into the A. T. Conference) and the U. S. 
Forest Service got to work in earnest in building the Trail. 
When work began there were many miles of woodland ribbons 
along the Appalachians. Some were ancient Indian and 
pioneer paths. To piece together the numerous ribbons and to 
thread one continuous line through the several wild play- 
grounds of the East was a breath-taking vision. Today, back of 
its practical completion, lie years of propaganda and organi- 
zation—not to mention sessions of legislation and miles of hard 
labor in the wilderness. Ideas like this do not take fire with a 
single match. 

No less than forty-two constituent organizations, in 1928 rep- 
resenting over 10,000 members, joined themselves into a more 
vigorous and permanent Conference—and now this centralized 
body has quadrupled its citizen supporters. Today but forty-six 
miles of trail remain to be constructed along the present dotted 
line of the route (and these 
miles are marked!): the hard, 
virgin miles between Grafton 
Notch near the Maine-New 
Hampshire border and Mount 
Saddleback, Maine. Presently 
Maine’s interior will be linked 
also, so that the tall tip of 
Mount Katahdin becomes the 
Trail’s farthest north. Event- 
ually, for all we know, it may 
go on to Labrador. And, per- 
chance, to Hudson Bay! 

Most of the long stretch is 
no high-heelers’ way, no silk- 
stocking promenade. It is 
woodland and mountain trail 
such as even Dan’l Boone 
might not scorn, though doubt- 
less he would find the colored 
metal markers unnecessary — 
preferring tree-blazes instead. 
It climbs and climbs in some 
sections; in others it drops 
and drops. Yet, all in all, it is 
a modernized route. 


There is a great variety of wild 

life along the Trail. These bob- 

cats resent the intrusion of a 
stranger. 
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U. S. Forest Service 
DIFFIDENT OBSERVER 


America’s National Parks and Forests are great wild animal sanctu- 

aries which.offer homes and protection to a large variety of animals, 

birds and fish. There are deer and fawns in many of the forests 
along the Appalachian Trail. 


Obviously walking along a path is not all there is to an ex- 
tended outdoor tramp. One must eat day after day—and how! 
—and not as Boone’s kind did by rifle and fish-hook. Modern 
pioneers cannot do without an occasional night’s sleep under a 
roof sure not to leak on a bed which is not sodden with rain. 
Furthermore, appropriate supplies and medical service once in 
a while become acutely necessary. Therefore, the Skyline Trail 
for the most part, while avoiding civilization’s annoyances like 
a pestilence wherever it can, is at few places far removed from 
Civilization’s first-aids. Likewise, log or plank shelters dot the 
dotted line frequently; they are multiplying like mushrooms 
after a September rain; there are hundreds of them. A total 
given today will be an out-of-date figure six months hence. 

Walkers on the Appalachian Trail from end to end—and 
such beings actually do exist!—can touch the soil of fourteen 
states. Were a hiker to stay on the main, officially-marked 
paths, he would traverse eight National Parks; two of them are 
not formally organized as yet, however, but they very soon will 
be. If he but diverge a bit here and there, he might visit 
three other huge public reservations outlying some few miles 
to the west: Monongahela, George Washington, and Catskill 
Parks. 

The Appalachian Mountain system is not an unbroken range 
but is made up of successive mountain groups and roughly 
parallel ranges separated by valleys. To be continuous the 
Trail must perforce sometimes follow highways in crossing val- 
leys from one ridge to another. Such use of highways is, how- 
ever, a negligible fraction of the trail mileage. With the excep- 
tion of National and State Parks and National Forests traversed, 
the Trail is on privately owned land, with the consent of 
owners. 

The Trail project is in every sense a mammoth amateur 
recreational project, almost entirely the result of voluntary 
efforts of outdoor organizations and interested individuals. The 
uniqueness of the scheme lies in its magnitude. Its route— 
except at the northern end—was paralleled by the age-old, 
greatest-of-all Indian Trails: The Great Indian War Path, which 
formerly extended from the Creek territory in Alabama north 
into Pennsylvania, a lowland or valley counterpart of the crest- 
line Appalachian Trail. 

This is the way of the Trail: Beginning with Cherokee Na- 
tional Park, in Blue Ridge country, which lies in Tennessee 
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and Georgia, the through route next strikes the new Great 
Smoky Park, and next the four-sectioned Pisgah Federal Park. 
Then it proceeds on in a northeasterly direction along the back- 
bone of Unaka Park, Dan’l Boone land, which is bisected by 
the east-west Virginia-Tennessee boundary. Two days’ walk 
further it enters Natural Bridge Park in the Old Dominion. 
This Park is threaded on its skyline, and immediately the way 
starts into Shenandoah National Park; then it crosses the Mary- 
land panhandle to Gettysburg Battlefield.“ After Gettysburg 
the Trail passes almost straight up the rough stretches of the 
Alleghenies which, in baffling parallel ridges, occupy a third 
of the State of Pennsylvania, the mountain wilderness for so 
many years an effective dam against the stream of settlement 
into the Ohio country behind. Here an edge of the Pocono 
is visited. 

Along the Delaware Valley, through the Water Gap, the 
route reaches Tristate Rock at the Pennsylvania-Jersey-New 
York meeting place, Port Jervis; then it turns sharply south- 
east to take in the Ramapos and their neighborhood. Then on, 
via Bear Mountain Park and the Hudson bridge at its upper 
end, it traverses the lovely broken hill-country of northwestern 
Connecticut; soon the Berkshires; and, alas, evading Catskills 
and Adirondacks entirely, slips through the Green Mountains, 
and ends in a blaze of glory at Mount Bigelow, after doing the 
Presidential Range of the White Mountains. And, as was men- 
tioned, the end is not yet. 

So much for the highway. Now how about the by-way, the 
divagations right and left to natural playgrounds and reserves 
close at hand? 

The state reservations are literally too numerous to catalogue 
here; the federal parks in-the-grand-manner which thus can be 
tapped include the huge Nantahala—about equally enclosed in 
the Carolinas and Georgia—the huger George Washington 
straddling the line which divides the two Virginias; and west 
of the latter, the Monongahela in West Virginia territory. 

The total area of these eleven National Parks mentioned is 
over 3,170,000 acres. An empire. You could lose the whole 


The Appalachian Trail passes through fourteen states and through 

some of the finest mountain and forest scenery in America. Benton 

MacKaye proposed the plan for the Trail in 1921. Today all but 
forty-six miles have been completed. 
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Garena Mera Survey 


The Adirondacks and the Catskills offer magnificent scenery for the hiker who wants to branch off the Appalachian Trail in New York. This aerial 
view shows a new roadway up Whiteface Mountain and Lake Placid in the distance. 


Balkans in it! It contains some of the grandest and most diver- 
sified scenery in the world. Two thousand fifty miles, did we 
say? Yes, such is the straightaway. But hundreds of important 
trails stem from it in every public reservation: not less than 


2500 miles of them are. invit- 
ingly open; an additional mile- 
age reaching farther than 
from Chicago to the Golden 
Gate. If every soul in the 
United States stood in single 
file on these trails the queue 
would not fill them. The 
writer of these paragraphs, 
who has himself done weeks 
on these trails, never has 
found them crowded. How 
could they be crowded? In- 
deed, now and then, he has 
run across a wayfarer who 
mildly complained of the lone- 
liness . . . 

Surely here, in this new 
golden-age of hiking, is a par- 
tial solution to that “leisure 
time problem” of which we 
are hearing so much. Nearly 
every kind of animal and bird 
east of the Mississippi lives be- 
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Our crafty friend, the fox, is very much at home in the forest pre- 
serves along the Trail. He has little to fear from hunters and trappers. 


side the Appalachian Trail; practically all plant-life native to 
the eastern side of the plains grows along its paths; every 
possible nature hobby is catered to. Whether one walks six 
miles on the Trail, or six hundred, or even spends but a hasty 


Sunday at a camp-site, he can” 
have of Nature about what he 
wants. The Trail, some sec- 
tion of it, lies within an hour 
or two by motor from half of 
eastern America. How many 
eastern Americans yet realize 
that! 

Is there not irresistible lure 
and romance in these names: 
Shenandoah, Camel’s Hump, 
The Great Smokies, Mount 
Washington, Mount Mitchell 
(its summit, the highest point 
east of the Mississippi is 
crossed by the Trail), Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine, Blue Ridge, 
Caverns of Luray, Mammoth 
Cave, Cherokee? Historical 
lore oozes from each. Who 
can read in the official folders 
such expressions as “stands of 
virgin timber,” “unspoiled 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FIRE MAGIC IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Sacred Dances and Songs of the Navajos—Flaming Rituals at Midnight— 
Secrets of the Painted Desert 


By PHILIP STEVENSON 


IRST you have to look at the sky. Cirrus clouds ravelled 
out by wind into long curled feathers, clotted like froth 
in a surf, combed out to fine-spun hair. Behind them the 
terrible blue over-arches, sweeps down to touch huge cliffs and 
solitary monuments of orange, rose, scarlet and crimson stone. 
The larger elements of the scene make it difficult to keep the 
eyes on nearby things—the road, the thin grass, clumps of 
yucca and cactus, and the cedar-bushes, old and twisted, with 
thick trunks, too humble to venture far up into the terrible 
blueness of the air. The car winds in and out between the 


Navajos say to the spirits of evil, 
“Thou shalt not!” 

So with the fire dance. Fire 
is an element that purges and 
consumes, rather than one 
which warms and nurtures. 

The fire dance is but one of 
many magics performed on the 
last night of the nine-day cura- 
tive ceremony known as the 


This mother, who brings her child to the 
fire dance, has the candid gaze, the strong 
nose and the wide, well-shaped mouth 
that characterize the finest types of 
Navajos. She wears the primitive neck- 
laces of coral beads, interspersed with 


cedars along a double track of sand and rock and brittle mud 
that makes its way casually across the land, philosophically 
descending the most hair-raising canyons, climbing the opposite 
face at crazy angles, disappearing through crevices, twisting, 
coiling back upon itself, straightening, rising and dipping, for 
seventy miles. 

So far we have passed two traders’ shacks and a few Navajo 
hogans—houses of logs and earth like flat-domed beehives. 
We are glad we are making such good time—an average of al- 
most fifteen miles an hour—because in wet weather we’d be 
lucky to make five, or even to get through at all. 

It is more than a hundred and fifty miles to the nearest rail- 
road. There is nothing but the terrible bottomless sky, and the 
clouds blowing out in waves like the hair of the gods, and the 
red monumental earth. Not a house, not a man, not a cow, 
not even a prairie-dog or chipmunk. Only the humble cedars 
are alive. Like us they are afraid of the sky. Unlike us, they 
live, as it were, on their knees, 

_ The Navajo Indians are not so highly civilized as the Pueb- 
los. In‘ both cultures the individual counts for less than the 
social unit—the clan or tribe—but the communism of the 
Pueblos is developed to such a high point that individuals 
seem scarcely to exist as such, seem not to live except in their 
functions within a group, and social disapproval is to them the 
cruelest possible punishment; while the Navajos retain a larger 
residue. of primitive anarchism. In individual life the Nav- 
ajos seem arrogant and self-sufficient compared to the 
Pueblos, 

In their religious practices, the contrast is reversed. In no 
absolute sense, but relatively, the Pueblos are positive in their 
attitude toward the forces of nature, to the point of arrogantly 
commanding the rain to fall and the corn to grow, while the 
Navajos seem much more humble and propitiating—exorcisers, 
devil-chasers, unreasonably afraid of such nature-forms as bears 
and snakes. Their ceremonies seem designed less to encourage 
good than to discourage evil. 

In their rituals they do things calculated to promote tribal 
health and prosperity and fecundity, yet these do not seem to 
be the main things. Their magics seem primarily intended to 
drive away maleficent spirits. The Pueblos dance in the blaze 
of noon, the Navajos make magic by starlight and firelight. 
The Pueblos say to their friendly gods, “Thou shalt!” The 


window arch in the Canyon de Chelley frames one of the most impressive 

s-in-the. Navajo country... The-high.cliffs contain. prehistoric cliff dwellings; 

e of them two hundred feet above the canyon floor. Cultivated patches are 
seen on the alluvial deposits left by intermittent floods. 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 


pieces of turquoise. 


Mountain Chant, the first eight 
days being devoted to baths, 
purgations, prayers, and elab- 
orate rituals with paint and colored sand. To this all-night 
spectacle, as to an important social occasion, come Navajos by 
hundreds or thousands with their horses and mules and wagons 
and children and sacks of food and alfalfa and cooking im- 
plements and silver bridles and turquoise jewelry. Many will 
sit up all night and watch, a few will sleep, some will gossip, 
others will trade—a silver belt for a horse—a bracelet for three 
sacks of corn and a couple of watermelons. 

By mid-afternoon we arrive at the place where the fire dance 
is to be held. Already there are several hundred Navajos en- 
camped, trading, cooking, visiting. There are no loud noises, 
yet the air is alive with quiet excitement. Going to a fire dance 
is an exciting vacation from the hogan and herding sheep. 

The group round the adobe oven seems to be dominated by 
a grandmother with a fine old wrinkled and almost toothless 
face. She is apparently rich. She wears a velvet jacket the 
color of autumn leaves, a full yellow skirt, a heavy belt of sil- 
ver conchos, many strings of silver beads and coral with depen- 
dent turquoise. The boy in overalls with the dirty banda must 
be her youngest. He rakes the fire out of the oven and closes 
the vent. A girl in a blanket and full skirt brings the loaves 
and thrusts them in on the hot oven floor. Then the opening is 
sealed with mud and a slab of stone, and the family waits for 


the bread to bake. 
* * * * 

“Hok-ko! hok-ko! hok-ko!” 

This is the constantly repeated burden of a long exhortation 
by a thick-set Indian with a black moustache standing on a 
cedar-covered slope. His only gesture is to wave toward the 
wooded hills. He speaks without emphasis, though the Navajo 
tongue is explosive and gives the effect of stress and 
difficulty. 

One by one, young men in pairs, good-humoredly teasing 
each other for their reluctance, pick up their axes and disap. 
pear between the cedars. 

“Hok-ko! hok-ko! hok-ko!” 

Wagons creak into camp loaded with wood. There are piles 
of great dry twisted logs, thick cedar trees with roots like the 
fingers of a hand in agony. The heaps grow bigger beside the 
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“medicitie-hogan, tons of wood and yet more wood as afternoon 
wanes. 

“Hok-ko! hok-ko! hok-ko!” 

The sound is very like that of ax-blows in the hills where 

the young men are cutting cedar-greens. 

At sunset the cliffs and monuments are dyed a deeper red. 
The clouds are dissolved away, but in the east a band of coral 
hangs in the air above the indigo horizon. 

At sunset the young men stack the big fire. In the center of 
the cleared circle they stand long logs on their thick ends, mak- 
ing a solid tepee-shaped mass of wood—ten tons of wood in a 
tall, solid, inflammable cone. 

At sunset the young men build the corral out of their cedar- 
greens. It is in this corral, with its single entrance to the east 
like a Navajo house, that the dances of the night will be per- 
formed. All round the inner edge of the corral smaller piles 
of wood are set. These are for smaller fires to warm the spec- 
tators during the all-night show. 

At sunset, while the young men work, another group ac- 
companies them with a chant. Navajo chants are a mixture 
of very high whining notes with explosive deep barks. The 
pitch has a range of several octaves; the rhythm is extremely 
varied and seems often syncopated. It is an animal sound akin 
to the yelping of a coyote pack, but ordered, rhythmic, almost 
mesmeric in its effect. The end of the chant is always an un- 
expected down-plunging groan, like the shutting off of a phon- 
ograph in the middle of a record. 

At dusk the people are streaming into the corral—men with 
saddles and bridles, women bent forward with heavy sacks over 


THE ANCIENT LOOM OF THE NAV AJOS 


their shoulders, kicking their bright full skirts ahead of them, 
children running to keep up with their parents’ hands. They 
settle themselves about the smaller stacks of wood in an im- 
passive circle with a radius of seventy to eighty feet, facing 
the colossal stack of the great fire. Between them and the big 
fire is the empty ring of sand in which the dancers will dance 
and the magicians make their magic. 

The patient has been brought out of the medicine-hogan and 
sits in the center of a medicine-blanket at the west end of the 
corral facing the eastern gate. The show is for him, and he 
has the best place. 

When it is quite dark the great fire is lit. A little while ago 
the moon rose like a great orange in the sky, but now it pales 
as the flames catch and spread among the twisted dry trees. 
There is a roaring in the wind. The stars dissolve in the white 
glare. 

What a fire! It scorches the naked face eighty feet away. 
The flames roar and lunge, vindictive, at the sky. There is 
nothing humble about cedars while in flame. Fire roars and 
lunges angrily and lashes out with thick red tongues as if it 
would devour the pallid frightened moon. Fire hates, fire 
shrivels and intimidates with fury. 

But fire is also beautiful, shining in highlights on cheekbones 
and strong chins and polished foreheads, on silver belts, on 
coral beads and strings of sky-blue turquoise, on red and orange 
blankets, on terra-cotta moccasins and the pale sandy earth. 

When the feathered-arrow dancers enter the corral the pa- 
tient is standing on his medicine-blanket facing the fire. 

A line of chanting men enters from the east keeping time 
to the yelping barking coyote- 
chant with a limping turning 
stamping step. Four times they 
limp round the great fire, clock- 


Formerly the Navajos performed all the operations in connection with the making of blankets: the raising and shear- 

ing of sheep; the washing, dyeing and spinning of wool; and the weaving on primitive looms. Then came a period 

when intermediate stages in the process were skipped and commercial dyed yarns were purchased. Today there is a 

tendency to return to the use of old vegetable dyes and the beautiful ancient tribal patterns. In the background is a 
flock of goats, the animals whose meat is one of the staple Navajo foods. 


wise, stopping at each of the 
cardinal directions to swing for- 
ward toward the fire and re- 


treat, swing forward and re- 
treat, yelping, barking, bowing 
to the fire, limping with the 
left foot, stamping with the 
right. The medicine-man leads 
them; there are two assistants 
with gourd rattles, keeping time 
to the chant and the limping 
stamping step, and two dancers 
with feathered arrows in their 
hands. The dancers wear cere- 
monial kilts, silver belts, rib- 
bons fluttering from their shoul- 
ders and turban-shaped head- 
dresses of fur topped by white 
cones and three fluffy white 
feathers at the peak. Their 
bare unpainted bodies, reddish 
brown, shine ruddy in the glare 
of fire. The gourd-rattles, the 
fluffy feathers, the arrows, the 
bare brown feet, the limping 
bodies move in rhythm with 
yelp and bark and limping 
stamp of the dance. 

Now the line approaches the 
patient. The chant dies in a 
down-plunging groan. The med- 
icine-man and his assistants 
stand beside the patient facing 
the two dancers. To the ac- 
companiment of non-rhythmic 
shaking of gourd-rattles like the 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 


IN THE HEART OF THE NAVAJO COUNTRY 


The Navajos are pastoral people possessing nearly two million sheep and many thousands of goats, cattle and horses. Unlike many Indian tribes 
they have prospered and increased in numbers during the last half century. In 1867 there were only 9,000 Navajos; today there are more than 30,000. 


whisper of flowing water, the medicine man begins his prayer. 

The prayer is long, has many repetitions, variations of rhythm 
and phrase in monotony, mesmeric like the yelping-barking 
chant, the rhythmic limping of the dance. 

The people are very quiet, they do not move, they do not 
speak, for the prayer is very long and very difficult to remember 
and if the medicine-man makes one mistake, changes one word 
or leaves out a single repetition, the magic will not work and 
the whole nine-day ceremony of cures and prayers and magics 
with paint and sand and dance and song must be repeated from 
the beginning. 

At the end of twenty minutes of monotonous repetitions and 
difficult subtle variations the medicine-man has made no mis- 
take. The prayer ends and he sprinkles himself, the patient 
and dancers with magic pollen. The patient sits on his blan- 
ket, the medicine-man sits beside him, the two assistants sit. 
Immobile, the dancers stand. 

Suddenly, out of immobility the dancers begin to glide to 
and fro, toward the patient and back, skating back and forth 
with tiny rapid skittering steps, swing the ceremonial arrows 
before and behind them, uttering the locust’s high fal- 
setto Prrrrr pr prr! Similarly they skate from side to side, 
swinging, lifting the arrows to the north sky and the south sky 
and thrusting the points into their mouths on the swing-back. 
The first dancer then approaches the patient seated on his 
blanket. He touches his arrows twice to the soles of the pa- 
tient’s feet, once with the point to the north, once with the 
point to the south, each time uttering the shrill little sound, 
Prrrrr pr prr. The ritualistic motions and sounds are repeated 
at the patient’s knees, at his breast, at his back, at his head, 
at his shoulder, finally past his open mouth—north, south— 
but strangely, impressively, this time without sound. 


* * * * 


A line of men enters the corral, a long line this time, limp- 
ing, turning, yelling, stamping, and circles the fire. . The crowd 
stirs and whispers. Indians nudge each other. These are ma- 
gicians—they are going to make the feather dance! 

After circling the fire and bowing to the four directions the 
magicians and the two dancers and the man holding the basket 
with the feather, go limping, stamping, yelling, to the west 
end of the corral and stop before the patient on his rug. The 
basket with its feather is laid on the earth. The magicians 
surround it thickly a moment, touching up the last details of 
their magic, then back away and squat in a circle fifteen feet - 
from the basket in the middle. 

There is the feather lying limp and weak in its basket on 
the ground. The medicine-man begins to beat a rigid rhythm; 
someone starts the chant afresh; others take it up; the chant 
grows; the magicians in the circle clap their hands in rhythm; 
the two dancers begin their stately dance, a straight, high-step- 
ping stationary leap before the limp prone feather in its bas- 
ket. Their wands rise and fall, as their knees rise and fall, 
as the chant rises and falls, as the magicians’ hands, clapping, 
rise and fall. The yelping barking chant, the thudding drum- 
stick, clapping hands, stately pacing leap, rising-falling wands, 
command the feather, forcing it to come alive, to stand on end, 
to balance like a man, to rise and dance. 

There is a moment when nobody believes the feather is really 
going to dance. But already everybody is wrong. Already the 
limpness has gone out of the feather where it lies shuddering 
in its basket. Already it lifts its tufted head. Already it is 
alive. The feather lives! is going to dance! The Indian spec- 
tators carried away with excitement, leave their seats on the 
ground and mass themselves behind the magicians. 

Shuddering in its basket, twitching a little in time with beat 
of chant, the feather gradually lifts itself upright. It stands! 
It does not fall! Proud, stiff, cocky, with straight male pride 
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Many of the Navajo men now wear the 

usual shirt and trousers of their white 

neighbors. Both men and women wear 

their hair long and tied in a bun at 
; the back. 


the feather stands and bobs up 
and down in time to the chant, 
the dance, the wands, the thud- 
ding drumstick. It dances! 
dances! A feather come to life! 
A feather dancing! Life! where 
was no life! 

The crowd crawls _ close, 
searching for devices that make 
the feather stand, the feather 
dance, but they see nothing ex- 
cept the circle of magicians in 
the bright firelight, the basket 
in the center, the joyful feather 
bobbing, dancing, the rising- 
falling wands of dancers, the 
clapping clap of beating hands 
—nothing, they see nothing in 
the flickering firelight, nothing 
that makes the feather stand, 
the feather bob and dance; and 
all at once, from its gloating 
peak the chant cascades, falls, 
dies in the groan of a_ back- 
washing wave. The clapping 
hands, the dancers’ knees, their 
rising-falling wands, subside 


and droop. And the feather 

subsides, the feather collapses, 
falls back limp again, dead and lifeless back against the basket’s 
rim. 

O marvelous! The feather was limp and dead, it came alive, 
it lived, it was joyful and proud and beautiful, it danced for 
joy and pride and beauty of being alive, it asserted life and 
the beauty and joy of the magic that gives life. It was magic 
and all the wonder of magic. But now that magic is gone, 
the magic of wand, of chant, of stamping feet and clapping 
hands is gone, the feather is lifeless again, limp, collapsed, 
dead again and disappeared along with the magicians and the 
dancers and the basket and the medicine-man. 


* * * * 


Some of the dances are not alone for the benefit of the pa- 
tient but for the welfare of the whole tribe—for tribal health 
and plenty, for abundant crops, for the increase and prosperity 
of herds and men. 

This time, in the familiar chanting limping stamping line of 
men that circles the fire, are eight dancers. Four of them, 
holding upright feathered sticks in their hands, are male; four, 
with cedar-twined hoops, are female. As the line dances up to 
the fire to bow, one of them utters the lowing-bellowing sound 
of a bull, which the other seven dancers imitate like the answer 
of a herd to its leader. 

Close your eyes and you will forget the night, the flickering 
fire, the drifting smoke, the circle of blanketed Indians, the 
green brush-corral, and you will see a warm bright meadow 
with cattle knee-deep in yellow grass. You will see the bull 
lift his massive head from browsing, you will see frothy spittle 
dripping from his jaws, you will see him stretch his thick neck 
to utter his longing bellowing cry, and you will see others in 
the herd interrupt their feeding long enough to lift their heads 
and answer him. But all the time it is only eight Navajos, 
with their uncanny genius for evoking the language of animals, 


-limping round a great fire in the night, bowing to its white- 


hot core, making the magic of potency. 

The dancers line up at the west end of the corral. The four 
males with their upright sticks prance slowly leaping high, op- 
posite the four females with their hoops of green. Each time 
the dancers pace past each other to cross to opposite positions 
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EXPLORATORY TRIP 


As soon as they are released from the cradle board on which they are strap; 

during the early months of their lives Navajo children quickly learn the ways 

their desert world. They are generally vigorous and happy youngsters who | 
soon able to help their mothers in herding sheep and goats. 


there is a repetition of the lowing bellow of cattle. At the end 
the two lines approach, stamping, meet, but do not cross. In- 
stead, the males lower their heads and thrust them through the 
female circlets. 

Magic is done. The male dancers withdraw their heads. The 
chant dies, down-plunging to peace. The dancers separate— 
the male from the female separate—but there is no longer lonely 
lowing in the night. 


* % * + 


Time to build up the great fire. Time for the fire dance! 

Slender Indians enter the corral bearing whole cedar trees 
on their shoulders and heave them with difficulty on the white- 
hot pyramid of coals. The flames flare and leap, sparks spout 
upward dancing, smoke drifts, drifts, across the corral. 

The fire dance goes back to the time when men and animals } 
were the same and spoke the same language, and there was a 
god who was friendly to men and wanted them te have a fire 
to help themselves become men and no longer be afraid of 
fire like the animals. He tried to lead men to the fire, but 
the men were afraid to come near for fear of being burned, and 
the god tried again and again to lead them to the fire but al- 
ways the men were afraid. 

So the god called the coyote and told him to be the bearer 
of fire to men. The fire was on top of a high mountain, and 
there was a jealous guardian of the fire, but the god told the 
coyote that he must blind the guardian and snatch the fire 
and carry it down to men. He told the coyote to tie a torch 
of cedar-bark to his tail and turn his tail to the great fire and 
light the torch that way and then hurry down to men with it 
before the torch burned out. 

So the coyote ran a long distance and got some salt. Then 
he made a torch of cedar-bark and tied it to his tail and climbed 
the high mountain with the fiery top. And the guardian was 
there and would not let the coyote approach the fire, but the 
coyote took the salt and threw it into the guardian’s eyes and 
blinded him, and before the guardian could rub the salt out 
of his eyes to see, the coyote turned tail to the fire and thrust 
in his torch and lighted it and raced away down the mountain 
to the place where men lived. Perhaps he did not hurry fast 


(Continued on page 57) 


Young bears in Yellowstone National Park. 


RACKETEERS OF THE WESTERN PARKS 


How Bruin Makes His Living—Comedians of the Wilds—Some Famous Bears of Yellowstone 


By WENDELL CHAPMAN 


HE motorist who drives through the well established wild hike. After they had left, an old bear and her twin cubs 
life sanctuaries of the West must often bring his car to a ambled through the campground, sniffing at the different camps. 
stop as a dark form waddles confidently out of the timber Observing that this tent was vacant and smelling 
and onto the middle of the highway. With mouth open and — the food within, the mother slit the canvas with 
sides heaving in the summer heat, a shaggy comedian swaggers 
‘to the driver’s window with traffic officer deliberation. A tidbit 
of candy, cookies, fruit or a sandwich tossed to him will change 
his course long enough to give the driver a chance to start. 
But if no food is forthcoming and the driver does not wave 
his hands and shout vehemently, the bear arises to place his 
paws on the door and his nose in the car while he sniffs for 
food. If there is anything to eat within the car, the bear 
smells it. His hind feet reach for the running board and before 
the driver knows what is happening the bear is stretched across 
his lap hunting forthe food- 
In other ways bears furnish vacationists no end of amuse- 
ment. A few summers ago in Yosemite Park, an old bear 
and twins entertained dozens of people in a campground 
one afternoon. Earlier in the day three boys had done 
their laundry and hung it on the tent ropes to dry. They 
then tied down the flap of their tent and departed for a 


Bears are persuasive beggars. 
Who could resist this appeal 
for a handout? 
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HIGHWAY ROBBERY 


brie bear is at once a beggar, a diplomat and a highwayman. He is genial in approach- 
ing his victim, but he is insistent in his demands. This motorist had better hand 
his shaggy visitor some food or he will find the bear crawling through the window 


to take it for himself, 


her claws. Through the improvised door the family entered 
and the food was soon eaten or scattered. The meal finished, 
the cubs began wrestling and boxing outside the tent. 

By this time a number of people had gathered around. A 
breeze arose and set the underwear, shirts and socks waving. 
The tossing arms and legs fascinated the cubs. Near them a 
union suit swept merrily toward the ground, then kicked its 
legs to the sky. This garment the cubs stalked. Crouching 
and waiting for it as it swept earthward again, they sprang. 
One cub grasped a leg and down came the garment. As he 
shook it, the other cub tackled the free leg, and squared away. 
Each growled and pulled, shaking his head violently from side 
to side. Rip went the cloth, the cubs backing off to take up 
the slack. When the legs parted, the twins took a fresh hold 
and tore the suit to tatters. Onlookers doubled up with 
laughter. 

When the wind died down the cubs discovered that by seiz- 
ing the tent ropes in their teeth and shaking with all their 
might, the laundry danced a jig. One by one the garments 
were pulled or shaken down and torn to pieces. Then the cubs 
became interested in the flapping canvas of the torn doorway. 
The tent tore easily with a ripping sound which inspired a 
most vigorous assault. Boys could not have deported them- 
selves with more apparent delight in showing off, than did these 
cubs. Amid howls and shrieks of delight from the ever-grow- 
ing audience the cubs pulled down the tent and shredded it. 
When it was flat upon the ground and in rags, the bears left 
and the spectators reluctantly withdrew. 

About sundown the tired boys returned, anticipating a bath 
and clean clothes. At the sight which greeted them they were 
dumbfounded. Venting their wrath they picked up fragments 
of cloth. Campers soon drifted over to the ruins, and from 
them the boys learned what had happened. When it dawned 
on them that people had stood around enjoying the spectacle, 
one of the boys remarked to his companions, “Well, what can 
you expect from bears when people will stand around and 
watch them do this to a fellow’s camp!” 

And how well I know the feelings of those boys. One day I 
-came out of a Park Museum to find a bear tearing into the 
trunk of my parked car. He had ripped off the fabric cover. 
Splinters were flying as he clawed the wood in order to reach 
the food within. Nearby stood a man enjoying the perform- 
ance and taking pictures of it! 

Another incident very similar to my experience was carried 
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to a further conclusion. A man, who in previous years had 
camped where there were bears, wisely carried his food in a 
metal trunk. This he removed from his car and left on a 
campground table one morning while he went fishing. As he 
drove up on his return, he saw a new sedan parked at his camp; 
and a family was watching a bear wrestling with his food-filled 
trunk. The bear had rolled it fifty feet down a slope and 
had his claws under the lid. Picking up some rocks and rac- 
ing toward the bear, the owner drove it off. In the trunk flour, 
sugar, salt, pepper, oatmeal, molasses and coffee were mixed 
into a hopeless mess. 

As the camper viewed the contents with disgust the onlooker 
walked over to see the mixture and remarked, “It was sure 
comical to see that bear tussling with your trunk.” 

The owner turned scarlet. A slight tremble came into his 
controlled voice as he glanced at the man’s camera and an- 
swered, “Yeah, I'll bet it was. Did you get any pictures?” 

“I think I got some dandies,” enthused the man, 

“Have you had any trouble with bears, yet?” inquired the 
calmed voice. A 

“No, we are staying in the cabins at the lodge,” was the boast- 
ful answer. 

“Oh! You don’t need to worry about bears over there, then,” 
assured the camper, observing the license number. 

The next morning when the man in the cabin looked out, 
jagged points of topping hung down inside his car as if a 
huge boulder had been dropped through the roof. During 
the night a bear had climbed on top of the car and crashed 
through. Excitedly the man examined the inside. Slits in 
the upholstery indicated that the bear had hooked his claws 
into the cushions and yanked until the seats came out. Hur- 


A BURLY GYMNAST 


Even the clumsiest bears are skilful climbers. No one should be deceived by 

the belief. that he can get away from a big bear by climbing a tree so small that 

the creature cannot get a grip on it. A bear can climb any tree which will nol 
bend under his weight. 
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riedly the man ran to the ranger station. 
accosted. 

“A bear has ruined my brand new car.” 

“Did you leave any food in it?” a ranger asked. 

“No,” he declared, “I did not. In fact, we don’t carry any.” 

The rangers went to see the damage. Not a sign of food could 
they find. Still, the bear would not have taken the trouble to 
break through if food had not been left within. The owner 
knew absolutely and positively that he had not left any food 
inside the car, not even candy. The Park, the rangers and 
the damned bears could all go hang. He would take the matter 
up with his senator when he got home. Whether the sena- 
torial ire was to be directed at the bear or the rangers, he did 
not say. 

And to this day that man probably feels that he was a most 
innocent victim. However, the camper whose trunk he watched 
being rolled about, and a few in whom the camper confided, 
know there was a reason. The camper trailed the man and 
watched his chance. He shoved pieces of bacon under the 
seats while the owner and his family were dining. If there is 
bacon in a car exposed to bears, damage is inevitable. 

Although bears recognize man as their superior and usually 
show him due respect, they are most domineering among them- 
selves. Usually size determines their relative standing. When 
two bears meet, the smaller gives the trail, no matter how much 
he may wish to keep it, acting, however, as if he had not seen 
the larger bear and was going to make the detour anyway. 
Each shuffles along not deigning to turn his head, but all the 
while both are feigning nonchalance, they are eyeing each other 
furtively and appraisingly. 

If, however, the bears should meet in territory which the 
larger one considers his, then the larger will give chase to the 
smaller. The smaller one has several possible means of coping 
with an antagonist, but he usually refuses to fight and flees. On 
rare occasions he develops a method of fighting which more 
than makes up for his lack of size. 

A medium sized black bear which I observed fighting larger 
ones in territory frequented by many bears had discovered an 
unusual method of fighting. When he attacked another he 
allowed himself to be rolled immediately to the ground, and 
things looked bad at the start. But he was using strategy. 
He went down on his back. That position left his four sets 
of claws free, and with all four feet and his mouth he slashed 


The rangers were 


AFTERNOON NAP 


Jn a warm summer day a lazy bear will often seek out a grassy hillside in the 
yoods. Here he pillows his head on his paw and dreams, doubtless, of triumphant 


forages on luscious food supplies in camps and automobiles. 
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When he gets into difficulties bruin takes refuge in the branches of a high tree. The 
natural life of the bear is ideal. In summer he lives on plants, berries, flesh and 


insects; in winter he retires to his den for a long sleep. 


and ripped at the chest and belly above him. The larger rival 
who had to use at least two of his paws for support soon found 
the under bear too much for him, and tried to retreat. But 
tackling a bear is one thing and letting go is quite another. 
Usually by the time the larger bear made his get-away, this 
wise fighter had given him a Jesson he remembered. No other 
bears in the district could withstand the onslaught although 
the champion was outweighed by many. He lost one ear and 
got his face badly scarred while working up his reputation. 
However, once he had established that reputation, all he needed 
to do was walk deliberately, with head down, toward a rival 
and away the bear ran. 

When an adult pursues a cub, the latter faces death unless 
he climbs a tree and gets out of reach. Once I saw a yearling 
cub do this very thing. He climbed a pine tree and backed out 
on a wavering limb. An adult male climbed after him with 
much champing of teeth and low growling in staccato gasps. 
Coming to the limb on which the youngster was swaying, the 
old bear sat down near the trunk, giving the limb a most 
threatening sag under his added weight. The cub squalled 
and pawed frantically at the twigs which kept slipping beneath 
his claws. He had to back down beyond the point where he 
could cling firmly, because the old bear kept reaching out and 
swatting at him. The cub looked at the ground far below him. 
He looked for other branches, but they held no encouragement. 
He bawled and struggled to hang on to the end of the swaying 
limb. Complacently the old bear sat, flipping out a paw 
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whenever the cub worked toward the trunk. In time the cub 
would have dropped, but the old bear seemingly did not con- 
sider the siege worth his while. In fifteen minutes he descend- 
ed, giving the cub a chance to scramble into the tree top for 
more secure footing. 

When wild fruit is ripe the bears go berrying, working by 
the hour lifting gently the berries and leaves of the infinitesi- 
mal strawberry, flicking them up with their unerring tongues 
or raking off huckleberries and licking them from between their 
claws, a goodly share of leaves thrown in. But the bear is not 
too meticulous in his diet; his efficient digestive system can 
separate any leaves it cannot turn into fat for the winter. 
Should the bear happen upon a piece of carrion while eating 
berries, that also would be acceptable, a bear finding no more 
objection to the contrast in flavors than do people who eat 
strong cheese after dessert. A bear will work half the morning 
tearing a rotted log to pieces in search of a mouse, a squirrel, 
or a few grubs. No labor seems too much if food is the reward. 
However, the bears in the Parks have learned that food is 
much more easily obtained around habitations than in the 
woods. As we have seen, they give the campers some thrilling 
or infuriated moments when they attempt to secure the food. 

Although scientists claim that the structure and size of the 
brain of the black bear relegates 
him to a relatively low mental 
order, still the remarkable things 
he does indicate how much can 
be accomplished with a limited 
mind. In coping with dogs, bears 
sometimes show remarkable cun- | 
ning. 

In one of the Parks a caretaker 
brought a Boston bull to his cot- 
tage- One bear in particular 
persisted in coming around the 
cottage, but in spite of all that he 
could do, that Boston bull would 
dodge around and eat moth holes 
in his coat. The moment the 
bear heard the dog he raced for 
a tree. When within a few feet 
of the trunk, he made an incred- 
ible leap and landed six or eight 
feet up, continuing a jump or two 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


The bears at the left, already expert “second story 
men,” are planning to rob a mountain cabin. In 
the center a pair of young boxers are warming 
up after G swim. At the right a cub is showing 
his skill at climbing to his proud mother. 


A VANDAL AT WORK 


A marauding bear shows no respect for property. This beur 
is tearing the author’s trunk to bits to secure the food supplies 
it contains. 
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more. There he sat champing his jaws and growling, just 
out of the dog’s reach. 

Eventually the bear learned to approach quietly and often 
got food without alarming the dog. But the dog, too, became 
crafty. Instead of staying in plain sight and bursting into 
frantic barking when the bear appeared, the dog learned to lie 
in ambush until the bear showed up and then she would dash 
out when he least expected it. Often the dog succeeded in 
reaching the tree just as the bear was lunging for it. By jump- 
ing up, the dog could pull out a mouthful of hair before the 
bear’s haunches were out of reach. One day, timing a jump 
perfectly, the dog seized the bear’s trousers just as he landed 
on the trunk. She braced her legs on the tree as she hung on. 
But the next thing she knew, the bear was sitting on her. In- 
stead of lunging on up the tree, as bears always had done be- 
fore when chased, this bear used a bit of strategy and let go! 
The dog had been unable to leap aside, and as she lay help- 
less on the ground, her head, one front paw and one hind leg 
were sticking out behind the bear. The bear felt no teeth and 
knowing he had the dog, he sat still. But in spite of all he 
could do the bear could not quite reach the dog without easing 
up a bit. When his weight was released the dog managed to 
squirm out and whisk away before the bear could grab her. 
The dog had not been squashed, 
thanks to two protruding roots. 
Never again did that Boston 
bull get under a bear when he 
was climbing. 

Frequently tourists have been 
injured by bears, but with very 
few exceptions they are them- 
selves to blame. Adult bears are 
rarely ever tame. They are 
merely unafraid in the sanctuar- 
ies. They are, as_ treacherous 
as domestic bulls. Even those 
reared from cubhood under the 
kindest care are likely some day 
to turn on their benefactor and 
maul him. A cub which had 
been raised around a hotel and 
had been a great favorite with 
the visitors, in its third year 
seized the arm of a woman who 
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was feeding it. With savage rage, the bear bit up and down 
her arm, lacerating it severely. Had the woman not been in a 
car when she reached out to feed the bear, she would undoubt- 
edly have been more seriously injured. 

A few years ago a small cub was brought to a dude ranch 
in the Gallatin River Valley in the mountains of Montana. 
It grew up like a dog and was trusted by everyone who knew 
it. A couple who lived there after the bear was grown put 
such trust in the creature that they even allowed it to play 
with their baby. Gently, tenderly, the bear nuzzled the child. 
One day while the infant was sleeping the bear entered through 
an open door, and when the parents came in they found a 
mangled and dead baby. After lacerating it, the bear had de- 
parted without eating it. What quirk of mind caused the bear 
to commit this murder is a mystery. 

Unlike the ordinary run of bears, old Pat of Yellowstone 
Park has a remarkable record. When a cub he was orphaned 
and sick. Some men caught him and nursed him back to 
health. Apparently he was left with a life-long gratitude to 
human beings, because although he is now about fifteen years 
old and has lived continuously around Camp Roosevelt and 
Tower Falls, he has never been known to break into a camp 
or to become cross with anyone. He never prowls at night. 
Day after day when the stages arrive at Tower Falls, Pat crawls 
out from under a building or he comes in from the nearby 
forest to work the crowd. He will sit up to catch one peanut 
or piece of candy after another, never offering to rush the 
donor to take the whole bag away, as do most bears. When 
the food is not forthcoming, he ambles over to an old watering 
trough. Climbing upon the edge, he eases himself into the 
water, splashing it over as he squeezes into the trough. That 
brings more hand-outs in addition to a refreshing bath. After 
the stage departs he saunters over to the lodge to spend the 
afternoon on the porch like a dog. 

A few years ago when Ranger Marguerite Linsley was in 
charge of the district, she noticed a circle of people watching 
something. Upon looking into the center of the group, she 
gasped. Old Pat sat dog-fashion, panting and squirming. A 
four year old boy was astride his back, hands gripping the 
shoulder fur. He was kicking Pat with his heels and saying, 
“Git up, bear, git up, bear.” The father of the boy was taking 
pictures. Old Pat started to rise each time he was kicked, then 
he turned his head to look at the boy and settled down again, 
apparently not knowing what to do. Ranger Linsley pleaded 
with the father to get the child off as quickly as possible, if 
he didn’t want him killed. The boy climbed off and old Pat 
got up and ambled away. He was undoubtedly the only bear 
in the Park that would have stood for such treatment. 

In outwitting people, the black bear is an expert. A cabin 
may be occupied all summer without depredations, but if the 
occupants leave for a single afternoon, a bear is likely to find 
it out and break in. 

Various methods of keeping bears away from food in the wild- 
life preserves have been tried. Electric shocking devices are 
only partially successful. The bear dislikes the shock, but soon 
finds a way to avoid it. The only known odor that will keep 
a bear away from food is that carried by skunks. And to be 
effective it has to be administered by the skunk. Ordinary tear 
gas has proved futile. I was on hand one day when a ranger 
was trying out a new kind which the manufacturers had sent 
for experimentation and had recommended as “so powerful 
that nothing can withstand it.” The gas was packed in shotgun 
shells and shot from a special pistol. Approaching to within 
twelve feet of a bear, the ranger aimed and fired. The bear 
wheeled and ran fifty feet, then sat down. Although the charge 
was directed at his face, the bear did not even bat an eye. 
Another bear was approached to within the same distance. At 
the discharge, it, too, went galloping away. The first bear was 

(Continued on page 49) 
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LIFE IN THE FOREST 


Yearling cubs such as those in the upper picture are generally playful and friendly. 
Older bears, however, often get into serious fights in which they tear at one another 
like fiends and inflict serious wounds, the scars of which may last for life. In the 
center picture the two bears are starting an argument which may have nasty results. 


Old flat-foot, in the bottom picture, is merely taking a peaceful stroll. 
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A SOUTH SEA PORT IN MEXICO 


Drowsy Acapulco and Its People—Along Mexico’s Most Beautiful Highway— 
Plazas, Markets and Fishing Villages 


By FREDERICK DUPEE 


never the same, never. Perhaps one left it in the grip 

of the Holy Week invasion, the dusty violent crowds, 
the milling motors, the flocks of bathers, the boaters in sailor 
pants and sun vizors singing rhumba songs and _ scattering 
adioses from their launches on the bay. It won’t be the same 
when one returns. The litter of vacationing humanity will have 
vanished as cleanly as though the Pacific had washed it all 
away. There will be nothing but the pure sky, the thumping 
of surf, and the rattle of long palm fronds. Or if one left it 
on a day in January, when in its bright, blue paralysis it re- 
sembled a seascape in a bottle, one will come back in a summer 
rain. Everything will be changed: the whole tone and tempo. 
It will have the stricken look of a place that has been greatly 
washed and blown and battered. The fishermen, stormbound 
in the town, will be sprawled on the dripping benches in the 
dripping little plaza and the turkey-buzzards will be shudder- 
ing in their damp feathers. 

It is partly the intense character of tropical weather which 
makes for this variableness, and partly the character of the 
town itself. Acapulco is many things at once: both a resort 
for people from the capital and a seaport of some, though not 
prodigious, activity. Moreover it is the market for a region 
which comprises a good many races. The Spaniards, the Syri- 
ians (called throughout Mexico Arabes), the few Americans 
who have strayed in and stuck, and the mestizo, or native Mexi- 


C) NE always expects to find it as one left it last but it is 


can bourgeois, produced 
by the cross of Spanish 
and Indian blood—these 
form the upper crust of 
Acapulco, These are the 
people who keep the 
stores and hotels, who 
sell gasoline and develop films, who work among the dusty 
papers of the Custom House and the Oficina Federal de Haci- 
enda. These in a word are the people who run Acapulco. A 
necessary element to the town, as a town, but negligible in one’s 
final impression of Acapulco. 

More interesting, more numerous, are the negroes, who in 
fact form a broad black streak along the whole coast of the 
states of Guerrero and Oaxaca. As far as anyone knows these 
people are descended from fugitive slaves, North American and 
West Indian, who found their way here a couple of centuries 
ago, when this coast was even wilder and more unvisited than 
it is now. One would like to know just how they got here, 
whether they came by land or stowed away in the holds of ves- 
sels. One would like to see them crawling out of their hiding 
places, looking up and down the wild beach, then setting to 
work to build themselves jacales of palm thatch, to clear a little 
land and plant coconuts. The Negro strain is no longer of 
course very pure, but the dominant characteristics of the race 
have survived all the cross-breeding. Seeing the tall gaunt 
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Fishermen make up a large propor- 
tion of the population of Acapulco. 
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PANORAMA OF THE HARBOR 


Mexico’s most beautiful Pacific port, Acapulco possesses a large, almost landlocked harbor which has been in use since the days of the Spanish 
-conquest. The town is built on a narrow strip of land, scarcely half a mile wide, between the shore line and the mountains encircling the bay. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT TAXCO 


Taxco, in the high Guerrero Mountains, is one of. many beautiful towns along the highway from Mexico City to Acapulco. 


Towering above the 


houses are the ornate towers and brightly tiled dome of the cathedral, built by José de la Borda in the eighteenth century. This famous mining 
magnate, who made a fortune from the silver mines of Taxco, spared no expense in constructing this church which he hoped would excel every 
ecclesiastical edifice in Mexico. 


black women threading the market with pails of fish on their 
heads or trays of laundry, seeing the large families lounging in 
their white-washed shanties along the beach, hearing their soft 
talk and easy laughter, makes you think immediately and em- 
phatically of the West Indies or the American South. On the 
other hand it always jolts an American to hear these negroes, 
who look as though they had just come over from Alabama, 
talking Spanish. But they do the same things to Spanish that 
the American negro does to English: shear off the sharp edges, 
blur the consonants, soften the vowels. And they are largely 
responsible for that air of worldly light-heartedness that dis- 
tinguishes Acapulco from the sober Indian town of the interior. 

Nevertheless the sober Indian is not absent. As in the rest 
of Mexico he makes the base of Acapulco’s population. The 
Indians who live within the limits of the town have, it is true, 
lost much of their character and are not easily distinguished 
from other people; particularly since the sun has burned all 
Acapulquefios to about the same dark shade. But in the mar- 
ket there are always Indians from outside, who have come to 
exchange firewood for corn: Indians from the mountains, with 
their ragged white clothes and wild black hair, their wary 
quickness of movement, their tireless dogtrot, their big bundles 
and big knives. Besides firewood they sometimes bring the 
skins of pumas and lions, or live parrots and macaws, or queer 
little reptiles that they have captured in the woods. There is 
a good market for these things, for Mexicans are fond of curi- 
osities, And the more grotesque the beast, the more likely it 
is to be bought and trussed up with strings and carried off to 
the fatal altitude of the City of Mexico. 

At any rate these mountain Indians are forever coming and 
going, forever driving their skittish burros into the noisy jostle 
of the market. Trotting down the narrow street past Mr. Curd’s 
kodak shop they reach the corner by Don Marcelino’s store, 


where, confronted by the crowds, the leading burro shies and 
ducks, up the wrong street. The others follow, trotting along 
obstinately, with the Indians after them, cursing quietly and 
dealing blows with the flat of their knives. Now they are all 
headed towards the plaza again, pushing through the crowds 
with their big clumsy bundles of wood. One of them brushes 
against a fruit stand and a couple of orange pyramids are up- 
set and tumble in the street. “Mira, cuidado!” cries the woman 
who keeps the stand, but she is not really sore and patiently 
she retrieves the oranges. 
Now one of the burros 
bumps against a post. His 
load slips over his side 
and he sways, trying to 
keep his balance. Two of 
the Indians put their 
shoulders under the load 
and push. 

“Ahora! Ahora! . . 
Leh eI AARILOS Ly os oot 
BUR-R-RO!” 

It is the Indians, with 
their religiousness, their 
melancholy, their un- 
earthly politeness, who 
link Acapulco with the 
rest of Mexico. But even 
this link is slight, for the 
Indians of the Hot Coun- 
try are of less serious dis- 
position than their broth- 
ers of the colder interior. 
They are less religious, 
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In the mountains surrounding Aca- 
pulco many of the Indians cut fire- 
wood which they exchange for goods 
at the city market place. 
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less melancholy, less polite, and also less creative. 
There are, for example, no great religious fiestas 
in the Acapulco region: the big church on the 
plaza is clean and respectable; but it lacks the 
clutter of candles and pious testimonials, the sig- 
nificant darkness and strangeness of churches on 
the Plateau. Moreover the people are not musi- 
cal, like the Tarascans of the sierra of Michoacan. 
Las Chilenas is the only famous local dance. 
The region is not remarkable for any art or craft, 
as Toluca is for blankets or Uruapan for lacquer. 
Pottery, baskets, reed mats, homespun materials 
and all the other famous craft-products of Mexico 
are imported here, carried down by truck or 
burro from the higher country, where religion 
and the impulse to create and decorate seem to 
be bound up together. Nevertheless, once during 
Holy Week when the plaza was a riot of motors 
and beer-drinking bourgeoisie, I lifted the cur- 
tain at the church door and went inside. Some 
pre-Easter ceremony was going on. About a hun- 
dred people, mostly Indians, were marching 
round and round the church, carrying candles 
and singing one of those slow sorrowful ala- 
banzas, while the noise of horns and cut-outs 
came dimly through the curtain. The Acapulco 
Indian is still Indian, even though some of his 
piety and creativeness have been rubbed off in 
the worldly cosmopolitanism of the port. . . 

A village before the coming of Cortes, Aca- 
pulco became, during the centuries of Spanish 
trade with the East, the great Pacific port of 
Mexico, where cargoes were landed to be carried 
cross-country and reshipped at Vera Cruz for the mother coun- 
try. Bret Harte has described the scene: 


“In sixteen hundred and forty-one, 

The regular yearly galleon, 

Laden with odorous gums and spice, 

India cotton and India rice, Fs 
And the richest silks of far Cathay, 

Was due at Acapulco Bay. 


“The trains were waiting outside the walls, 
The wives of sailors thronged the town, 

The traders sat by their empty stalls, 

And the Viceroy himself came down; 

The bells in the tower were all atrip, 

Te Deums were on each father’s lip, 

The limes were ripening in the sun 


For the sick of the coming galleon. .. ” 


Paul’s Photos 


AFTERNOON GOSSIP 


Nearly every Mexican town has its plaza in which the men gather 

either to gossip and argue or to doze peacefully in the sun. Here is a 

typical group of Taxco citizens, one of whom is fortunate enough to 
possess a pair of factory-made shoes. 
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PREPARING TORTILLAS 


Four hundred years ago one of Cortes’ officers described how the native Mexicans made 
their bread: “They cook it on some large flat dishes and they eat it as soon as it is 
cooked because it tastes much better hot than cold.” The method has not varied with 
the centuries, and the tortilla, or maize wafer, still remains one of the most important 


native foods. 


Through this port passed a good share of the riches of Spain 
and of Mexico too: for example, those Chinese porcelains and 
embroideries that are still to be seen in certain old houses in 
Puebla and the City of Mexico. Then, with the end of Spanish 
ascendancy Eastern trade declined. The port declined with it, 
and for some hundred and fifty years almost nothing was heard 
of it except occasionally the news of some disastrous earth- 
quake or tidal wave. About six years ago, however, an auto 
road from the Capital began to reach out towards Acapulco 
and the drowsy old port began to stir a little. In 1927, under 
the blessing of President Calles, traffic began. A service of 
busses and touring cars was put in. People from the city began 
to drive down for vacations. Little hotels and guest-houses 
sprang up along the cliffs and beaches. Acapulco became the 
rage for Mexican vacationers—indeed one might say that Aca- 
pulco started the vacationing habit in Mexico, for until very 
recently the Mexican countryside was largely inaccessible, and 
city people were pretty well city bound. 

This great road together with the new Laredo highway makes 
it possible now for Yankees to drive in their own cars, more or 
less comfortably, to the kind of place which formerly was seen 
only on South Sea cruises, in the movies, or in one’s geography 
dreams. Yes, the Yankees. Many of them have already been to 
Acapulco. More will come. So let us hurry out and see the 
place before they all arrive en masse.’ 

The trip from the City of Mexico is one of the most beautiful 
and exhausting in the world. Not that the road is not excellent, 
but that there is so much of it, so much of everything, so many 
curves and ups-and-downs, so many different ranges to be 
crossed, so many different climates, each with its characteristic 
peoples, customs, architecture, vegetation, so much sun and sky, 
above all so much magnificence. Most Mexicans make the trip 
from the city in one day. With Americans it is customary to 
do it in two days, spending a night in Taxco. But, in reality, 
it is better to be more leisurely still. Stop another night in 
Chilpancingo, where there is a decent enough little hotel with a 


patio full of white herons. - This is the most comfortable way 
to make the trip and the only way to do it justice. For the 
road is so new and country customs so pertinacious that the re- 
gion is still virgin and profoundly exotic; and as such it deserves 
to be seen slowly. Indeed, over the greater part of the route 
the highway is merely a twenty-foot strip of civilization, a little 
streak of modernity which dies out in the drainage ditches on 
either side. And the towns one goes through! —Puente de 
Ixtla, Taxco, Zumpango del Rio, Mazatlan, Tierra Colorada. 
Each has its chiste, as the Mexicans say, its peculiar style. And 
the great canyon of the Zopilotes which one is more than an 
hour passing through; and Balsas, the violent Hot Country river 
pouring out of Guerrero’s grotesque, brass-colored mountains; 
and the valley of Chilpancingo, high and bare, with its wall of 
finely-rounded mountains; and then the abrupt descent into the 
tropical canyon of the hanging rocks where the mountains, cov- 
ered with webby jungle, are peaked and strange and impossible 
like the mountains in children’s drawings! Mountains, moun- 
tains, mountains. An almost unearthly grandeur, and yet 
through it all a flow of quiet Indian humanity. One can hardly 
go a mile without some trace of it: some village in the folds of 
the canyon, little terraced cane fields, white figures sleeping in 
the shade, women bathing, burro trains on the road panicked 
by our sudden appearance around a curve. 

Beyond Chilpancingo we begin looking for a glimpse of the 
Pacific, and the hotter it grows the more we look. But that 
glimpse is withheld until the very last minutes of the trip. 


Along about kilometer 432 we descend into a flat green valley, 
well-settled and full of palm groves and threaded by the sandy 
Rio Aguacatillo. We know from our guide book that Acapulco 
is at kilometer 458; yet there is another steep range ahead of 
us and we wonder how, with those tall mountains intervening, 


the sea can be so near. But the fact is that this range, though 
tall, is narrow. We begin to climb it, looking back over the 
dreamy tropical valley and the blue ranges that lie behind us. 
The road is steep and twists through deep rock cuts. 

We begin to see signs advertising hotels and stores. COME 
TO THE THREE B.B.B.S FOR BATHING SUITS. Bathing 
suits! But so far we have had no sensation of being near the 
sea: we still breathe the heavy, leafy steam of the interior. Then 
we come to a particularly deep cut with nothing closing up the 
end of it but azure space. A different quality of azure from 
the sky, though. At the same moment there blows through the 
passage a new smell, strange and vague at first, then disturb- 
ingly familiar. An instant later we sweep clear of the passage 
and there it all is: the great circular bay, very blue, closely 
enclosed by mountains; the tile-roofed town spotted with palm 
groves, climbing the slopes; and beyond the walls of the bay 
the open ocean, less blue than the bay, rather misty and in- 
tangible and very far away. 

A long descent leads us into the outskirts of the town. Here 
are many palm groves, their dusky floors littered with fallen 
fronds, old rotting coconuts, and scraps of that brown palm 
fiber that resembles sacking. In every grove there is at least 


Paul’s Photos 


IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 


Between Mexico City and the seaport of Acapulco lies some of the most beautiful scenery in Mexico. Plateaus, mountain ranges, tropical canyons 


and sultry jungles provide varied backgrounds for different peoples, customs, architecture and vegetation. 


This scene is typical of the region 


near Mexico City. The eternal burro leads the family procession to market. 
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CASTING THE NET 


The fishermen in the waters near Acapulco are skilful in the use of 
the net. A reed basket suspended from one shoulder is used to 


hold the catch. 


Wallace W. Kirkland 


one thatched shanty with either no walls at all or walls of loose 
wattle. In any event the houses are quite transparent and one 
can see the whole household and all its possessions: the reed 
mats on which they sleep, the two or three wooden chairs, the 
little charcoal burner of sheet-iron, the pantry shelf with a 
couple of white plates and coffee mugs, a few pottery cooking 
jars and maybe a fragment of mirror. The dirt floors are clean 
and there is a well-swept area all around the house. Under the 
ramada, or thatched lean-to that serves as porch, a hammock is 
swung and someone in white clothes is lying there in a haze of 
tobacco smoke. It is a very old, very black woman with a 
cigar in her mouth, Sitting against one of the posts of the 
ramada is a younger woman combing the long dark hair of a 
child who lies with its head in her lap. A little apart from 
the house, under the palms, a young man is sitting. He has a 
white cloth over his shoulders and another fellow is shaving 
him: the itinerant barber. The water of the bay and the sands 
of Los Hornos glitter through the palms at the far end of the 
grove. 

As one approaches town the houses grow solider, less casual. 
They stand wall to wall with no yard between, and are made 
of adobe plastered and painted white. The tile roofs slope steeply 
down to the square columns that support them. Behind these 
columns are the tile-paved porches which, standing end to end, 
are supposed to make a shady public walk. But the sun would 
have to be very hot indeed before anyone would want to follow 
the crazy ups and downs and twistings and turnings of these 
well-meaning passages. Most everyone simply walks in the 
streets and endures the sun. The houses are small, for there 
are no very wealthy people in Acapulco now, and earthquakes’ 
destroyed the older mansions. Under the eaves are tins of 
cannas and elephant-ears; in fact one never saw so many cannas 
and elephant-ears outside a firehouse garden in the States. 
There are large doors and windows, all wide open; the interiors 
are dim and bare, and faint draughts stir the crocheted tidies 
on the chair backs. The sun streams on white cloths hung 
across the doors at the rear of houses; the cloths sway and lift 
and one sees a corner of the patio, a kind of domestic jungle 
sparkling with green leaves and humid flowers. Orange and 
lime trees, bananas, camellias, hibiscus, matavilla, and many 
other strange equatorial vegetables that have no English names. 

You enter the first plaza through a little street with a big 
name: Alvaro Obregon. Here the stores begin, and also the 
sidewalk puestos, or bazaars, where one walks in a florid grove 
of pendent bandanas, red and yellow ribbons, cotton dresses, 
colored shirts, colored ropes and halters, shoes and hats and 
puma skins. The first plaza we come to is that which contains 
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the main stores and the overflow from the long sloping market 
street. A grimy, shadeless place which one keeps away from 
unless one has something to buy. From here, one short street 
leads down to the waterfront, which has lately been improved 
with concrete sidewalk, concrete benches and young palms. An- 
other street goes to the old crumbling fort with its rusty guns, 
a third to the main plaza. This too has its stores and gas sta- 
tions (in one of which we find the mechanic who works with a 
parrot crawling on his shoulder); but it also has shade and 
flowers and a view of the bay. 

Sitting on one of the benches we look down to the wharf, 
where little launches are tied up, and sometimes battered old 
coasting steamers, and very, very occasionally a liner from Cali- 
fornia, towering over everything in town, swaying on her ropes, 
while her keel stirs up the sands. Until a few months ago there 
were two tents in the plaza, housing primitive gambling estab- 
lishments—a kind of lotto for children, a kind of baccarat for 
elders—which after dark were always bright and thronged. A 
recent law, designed perhaps to keep the peon from. parting 
with his coppers, has closed these places. But there are still 
the nightly promenaders. They walk round and round and 
round, their voices echoing under the trees, while the clock in 
the cupola of the town hall glows like the rising moon. 

But it is the beaches more than the streets and plazas and 
markets that bring one to Acapulco; and there are so many 
beaches that we could swim on a different one every day for a 
week at least. The most visited is possibly Los Hornos: “the 
ovens,” which does not refer to the heat but to the fact that out 
that way there used to be some brick kilns. Hornos faces the 
great bay, and is a fine sheltered place to swim, but it lacks 
the uniqueness, the quality, of other Acapulco beaches. More 
interesting is Caleta, a small cove on the sea side of one of the 
long arms that form Acapulco Bay. It too is sheltered, by 
Roqueta Island with its lighthouse and by a long reef of beauti- 
fully sculptured rocks. La Caleta is a kind of tropical Maine. 
Rocky headlands enclose the beach, which takes the form of 
two wide scallops, meeting at a point where lies, just a few feet 
from shore, a little island. Around the island sweep the tides, 
the two currents coming together and struggling gently on the 
shallow sands, then draining back, leaving bare the strip be- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FESTIVAL COSTUMES 


In honor of a church holiday dedicated to the poor, these youngsters 

are dressed in the costumes worn by the Indians when they come to 

market or start on a pilgrimage. On their backs the boys carry the 

baskets in which chickens and birds are kept and on the baskets are 
rolled mats which are the beds of the Mexican poor. 


RIDE ‘IM COWBOY ! 


The Fine Art of Bronco Busting—Dangerous Sports of the Cow Country 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


DANGER AHEAD 


This bronco is putting up a vigorous fight at the Pendleton Roundup. 
The rider is already half out of the saddle and another “sunfish” may 
spill him. 


) OME ON! Here’s your chance. Anee bodee who can 
sit on one of our world-renowned hosses for fifteen sec- 
onds will get $25,” the megaphonist yelled. “Ama- 

choor bronc bustin’ contest. Think of it, boys, twenty-five 
smackers, cash down, pussonally presented to you by the most 
bee-youtiful cow-girl in the world! Come on, come on, step up 
and register at the office, so that if one of our world-famous 
hosses should kill you, we won’t have to pay the expenses! Yes, 
indeed. It’s real easy, boys!” 

A thin, dust-covered cowboy climbed atop the fence and 
whispered to the megaphone man. “Where'd you hail from, 
Jim?” someone yelled, as he slid down atop a horse in one of 
the narrow stalls. “Okay”—and the megaphone man turned 
to blare to the thrilled audience in the grandstands that Jimmy 
Smith was about to perform on “Love ’em and leave ’em cold.” 

The stall gate opened. Out shot a horse—and Jimmy. Down 
the center of the arena the horse came, kicking sporadically. 
Jimmy was busy scraping earth out of his hair. 

“Next!” 

“Little Joe” slipped over the fence and gave his signed paper 
to the starter, whispering that nobody need worry about his 
funeral expenses. Then an enormous cowboy advanced upon 
him and clapped on his heels a pair-of spurs with rowels the 
size of fifty-cent pieces. 

As Joe stepped into the arena, he was dazzled by the sea of 


humanity and the cheers. On the fence he saw a row of 
bronzed cowboys, legs dangling, atop the boards. “That’s your 
hoss,” one of them shouted. “Better get aboard.” 

Little Joe saw beneath him a long-haired, mangy-looking, 
wishy-washy sorrel, with a rope halter about its neck. Ma- 
liciously it squinted at him out of one white-colored eye. He 
lowered himself gingerly. As soon as he landed in the saddle 
things began to happen; the beast began to sink down on its 
knees inside the stall. 

“Get off quick!” the punchers yelled, and Joe clambered off 
again, just as the beast shot upward with uncanny force, letting 
out ferocious kicks against the side of the stall. 

“That’s all right,” said one puncher. “She don’t mean it. 
She’s a quiet little polo pony. Playful, like.” 

“Ever ride in an airplane?” a second queried. 

“Never mind these buzzards, Joe,” said a third puncher, 
seriously. “Listen, kid, stick yer spurs in her neck and keep 
*em there. You'll be okay.” 

Little Joe felt very foolish. He didn’t know whether this 
fellow was kidding him or not. An older man was crawling 
along the fence toward him. “Say, sonny,” he said. “Climb 
down off there and get outa here quick. How old are yuh? 
You ain’t got no bizness here. That beast’ll kill you. That 
there’s the wickedest hoss in five states. No one rides that hoss 
*cepting a couple of the boys.” 

“Aw, leave him be,” said another. 
much.” 

“Get down there and hobble them stirrups, anyways, before 
it’s too late,” said the old man. 


“He won't get hurt— 


A BRAHMA STEER IN ACTION 


Brahma steers are the world’s meanest quadrupeds. They buck worse 
than outlaw horses, and only the most experienced cowboys are 
able to ride them. 
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VIOLENT ACTION 


There is swift and violent action every second of the time when a 

cowboy mounts a famous bucker. A series of plunges, wild jumps 

and quick turns has failed to throw this rider, but it is doubtful if 
he is going to hold his seat. 


CONQUERING A WILD ONE 


While riding wild horses the cowboy is under the eagle eyes of the 
judges. One hand must be kept free; his position must be free and 
easy; and his head must not jerk back and forth. 
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“Go on, he ain’t a girl. Only the ladies hobble their stir- 
rups.” 

“What’s the name, kid?” the megaphone man asked. It was 
too late to be hobbling any stirrups now. The announcement 
was made, and suddenly the gate was thrown open. 

Little Joe found himself being carried across the arena in a 
series of wild, bouncing jumps. He clung on desperately. It 
was only fifteen seconds. But the animal’s head was down be- 
tween its forelegs, jerking his left arm, which held the halter 
rope, almost out of its socket. Next moment he was flying 
through the air and then something hit him a blow on the 
head. 

Joe got up. The crowd was revolving around him. He tried 
to walk, but only succeeded in going in a circle. It was all 
over. Surely, he had lasted fifteen seconds, anyway— 

“Tough luck, kid; nine seconds,” the timekeeper said. “A 
good try. Better go over and have that head fixed up.” 

The Doc said Joe was .a fool and had only escaped having 
his brains knocked out by an inch or two. It was then Joe 
saw the cowgirl, who had always had a face like a hired mourner 
working overtime, smiling at him. “But-it was only a smile of 
disdain. However, Joe had learned something about cowgirls. 
They might have shiny silk pants and big whips, but they 
weren't so smart, at that. 

“Hey, kid!” a man with long red goatees and a Western drawl 


THROWN 


This is not the most convenient way to leave a bucking bronc, but 
this cowboy can testify that it is the quickest, particularly as he has no 
choice in the matter. Obviously, it takes grit to ride wild horses. 


of equal length, was hurrying toward Joe. “Say, 
boy, wanta ride the buckin’ bull? Fifty dollars 
if you stay aboard fifteen seconds. You can 
make it—easy. You’ve got horns to hang to, 
Come on, kid, ride the bull!” 

“Some other day,” replied Joe, as he walked 
toward the crowd, now interested watching the 
next event on the round-up program, 

Fifteen plunging, blind-folded outlaw horses 
were being driven, led or pushed into the arena 
in front of the grandstands. Around them stood 
the cowboys who were giving Joe the laugh a 
few minutes before; now it was their time to 
show their stuff, and they were having a great 
time doing it, too. 

At the report of the starter’s pistol, cowboys 
desperately tried to saddle the snorting broncos. 
Horses and men seemed all a jumbled mass of 
hoofs and chaps, while the stands rocked with 
the enthusiastic spectators. The contortions 
through which men and beasts passed within the 
twinkling of an eye would be impossible to de- 
scribe. It was action, action, all the time ac- 
tion. 

Finally, one of the cowboys managed to 


se 


THE CAPTURE 


After the bulldogger has left his horse, a lively struggle takes place. With a firm grip 
on the steer’s horns and with the full use of his weight a skilful bulldogger will twist 


the animal’s neck and throw him to the ground. 


buckle his cinch and mount the beast. But the bucking horse 
started on a stampede in the wrong direction. Then another 
‘cowboy mounted, and off they went, pitching, rearing and 
whirling until they came to the first turn in the oval track. 
Here the horses refused to follow the narrow track, crashed 
into the four-foot fence, and stampeded over the prairie, with 
rescuers in hot pursuit. 

Then, one of the cowboys, luckier than the others, by petting, 
coaxing, pleading and spurring, managed to bring his 
bewildered and frenzied bronco around the half-mile track and 
under the wire to receive the first honors. Others followed— 
or followed part way, and four out of the fifteen managed to 
circle the track, which is a pretty good average, if you know 
anything about outlaw horses and cowboys. 

This contest is not as simple as it sounds, if you will refer 
to the judge’s book, which each contestant must follow out 


A BULLDOGGER IN PURSUIT 


Bulldogging is one of the most exciting sports at the round-up. Pursuing a steer at full 
gallop, a cowboy reaches out and seizes the creature by the horns. Then he slips from 


the saddle and brings the steer to a full stop. 


fully: “Wild horses are forced into chutes and 
with a surcingle or rope placed around them 
are turned out into the arena. The rider is left 
to the mercy of the horse until rescued by the 
pick-up man.” Wow! Not very pleasant read- 
ing, especially to a tenderfoot, while to the cow- 
boy it may insure a ready-made broken neck. 
Experts comb the plains for weeks before the 
celebration to bring in the wildest of wild horses. 
A streak of greased lightning would be slow com- 
pared to this lot of animals, while a rock crusher 
would be a comfortable seat alongside their leap- 
ing and falling backs, 

“Ride ’im, cowboy!” is the clarion call that 
rings across the arena, as some rider is testing the 
mettle of a world famous bucker. The call im- 
plies something which is entirely foreign to 
“swat it!” in baseball. There are times when 
a cowboy ceases to be the crew on the hurricane 
deck of a pitching equine craft and becomes an 
adjective. And when his friends shout the bat- 
tle cry, they are not urging the man on the horse 
to stick there. Too many of them are con- 
testants who would be anything but sorry if he 
shook loose and flopped to earth. What they 
are doing in urging him to “Ride ’im, cowboy!” 

is to ride the horse in that style which is ac- 

cording to carefully laid down contest rules, and 
uphold the dignity and standing of the profession. For there 
are ethics, it seems, in riding a wild horse, just as there are in 
anything else. 

The grandstand crowds, too, are very frequently unsatisfied 
with the decisions of the judges, because some youth has made 
a spectacular ride, which is not necessarily a good ride as cow- 
boys and judges see it. They view the performance not from 
its spectacular angle, but from the purely technical side, very 
much as the scientist looks at a bug through his glass. 

It is the best technician who wins, and cowboys and judges 
seldom squabble over the result. If the rider and the judges 
can’t agree that the horse gave the cowboy a chance to show 
his stuff, they locate an even worse horse for him to try out. 
That simple rule takes the enthusiasm for squabble out of the 
hardest-boiled cowboy. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A GIANT LUMBERJACK OF CEYLON 


THE ROMANCE OF TROPICAL TIMBERS 


In Quest of the World's Most Precious Woods—The Lands of Ebony, Mahogany and Teak— 
Lumbering With Elephants 


By RODGER L. SIMONS 


F HUMAN beings did not attach an added value to things 
from afar, we would not send to the Canadian wilds for furs, 
to Astrakhan for caviar—or to the Irrawaddy River for 

teak, 

There are domestic woods which, given a fair treatment in 
the finishing room, are entrancingly lovely. But because they 
are domestic woods their charm is overlooked. In consequence, 
two thousand five hundred ponderously agile elephants are on 
the pay roll of the Bombay Burma Trading Company to pro- 
vide teak flooring in our swankier clubs. Steel axes from Phil- 
adelphia ring through the dense, dank mahogany forests of 
Honduras. Odd little flat cars go bumping over the railways 
of Northeastern Brazil lugging tulipwood logs to the seaport 
at Sao Salvador. 

Oldest and most popular of the imported woods, and yet the 
finest, is our old friend mahogany. The rich color of the 
wood parallels the color of its associations—the trim cabin of 
a fine yacht, broad surfaces a-gleam with dainty crystal, the 
austere severity of a director's room. Solid mahogany! What 
a wealth of power and dignity in the very words! 

An honorable heritage is back of this noblest of fine timbers. 
Following his conquests of Mexico, Cortes ordered the use of 
Santo Domingo mahogany in ships with which he pursued his 
other discoveries, and it is believed that the same staunch wood 
was employed in the Spanish shipyards at Cadiz during the fit- 
ting out of the luckless Armada. Sir Walter Raleigh, in addi- 
tion to his more widely publicized exploits, is credited with 


having introduced the red-brown timber to England. In 1597, 
while nosing his way around the unknown seas of the Western 
World, Sir Walter lurched into a sheltered bay in the West 
Indies to rest his men and repair his ships. When the simple 
natives were made to understand that he wanted a lumber of 
unusual strength and stability, they brought him logs of ma- 
hogany. 

Hewn into planks, the ruddy wood was installed in the decks 
of Sir Walter’s vessels for the homeward voyage. Invited to 
visit the sturdy little ships that had traveled so far, Queen Eliza- 
beth became much impressed by the curious reddish wood 
standing out so prominently against the lighter colored deck 
timbers. Always the gentleman, Sir Walter ordered that the 
favored beams be ripped out and fashioned into a table for 
his queen. Thus a wood which West Indian natives had coun- 
seled for the demands of strength became the pre-eminent fine 
timber of the world and two centuries later Thomas Sheraton 
was able to remark, “Other woods formerly used for cabinet 
work are quite laid by since the introduction of mahogany.” 

Though there are numerous so-called “mahogany” lumbers 
to bewilder and confuse the prospective purchaser of mahogany 
furniture or woodwork, few of them are true mahogany, the 
far greater bulk being imitations of varying degrees of fidelity. 
Except for a few inaccessible tracts of commercially valueless 
timber in the Everglades of southern Florida, the true ma- 
hogany grows only in Santo Domingo, Cuba and other West 
Indian islands, certain coastal regions of Mexico and such South 


MOVING LOGS IN COSTA RICA 


Nature inadvertently failed to provide Costa Rica with elephants. What one of those large beasts could do with ease and grace takes the labor of 
six or eight men. These pictures show two of the arduous stages on the journey of a squared cedar log from the forest to the stream on which 
it is floated to the coast. 
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and Central American states as Guatemala, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Columbia and Venezuela. 

Perhaps the most beautiful grove of these trees in the world 
is on the estate of a wealthy aristocrat near Caracas in Vene- 
zuela. Craving something a little unusual and out of the or- 
dinary, this chap caused an entire “forest” of mahogany sap- 
lings to be set out on his vast acres. That was fifty or sixty 
years ago. The trees are now approaching full stature and ma- 
turity and are an inspiring sight. Radiating amid them, spoke- 
like, from the ranch houses in the center are magnificent, tree- 
bowered avenues, all forming one of the most strikingly lovely 
drives in South America. 

Except for these artificial cultures, mahogany grows in dense 
jungles, a tree tall, stately, beautiful, proudly carrying a crown 
of foliage far above its neighbors of the forest. Many a ma- 
hogany stem is more than one hundred feet high, with a trunk 
that does not branch or waver for sixty feet or more of its 
majestic height. Lush, low plant life of many kinds grows 
about the trees, heavy vines that coil sinuously in the path of 
the invading woodsman and unnumbered small trees of shrub- 
like proportions. Into this mass—or mess—goes the timber 
cruiser. He climbs the tallest mahogany tree he can find and 
from this lofty perch scans the locality with field glasses in 
search of other mahogany tops. If enough are revealed, the 
cutters come in; a hasty temporary camp is set up, and efforts 
are begun toward clearing a path from tree to tree and a trail 
to the nearest stream. Native blacks with axes and savage- 
looking, heavy-bladed machetes do this preliminary work, as 
well as the actual felling of the marked trees. 

The underbrush cut away, the workers attack the trunk’s 
massive base. Not only do the trees have a diameter of from 
four to six feet but they are supported by huge, spreading roots 
which grow buttress-like at the ground, necessitating a crude 
scaffold or staging at a working height for the cutters. The 
tree is felled in traditional lumber-camp manner, that of mak- 
ing a wedge-shaped notch on one side and another a bit above 
it on the other. Then of a sudden the top sways slightly and 
the massive trunk inclines a trifle as a warning to the work- 
men to throw aside their axes and leap to safety. The old 


LOGGING IN SIAM 


Large numbers of elephants are at work for the lumber companies operating concessions 
from the Siamese government. Here two of the big workers are pushing a teak log into 


the river after they hauled it from the forest. 
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settler is scarcely down amid deafening reverberations than the 
trunk is trussed up and cut into log lengths with long, two-man 
hand saws. The logs are coaxed to the trail and thence are 
lugged to the waterway by tractors or ox teams. 

Some mahogany logs are sawed into plank sizes at little 
village mills, largely for local consumption. The lumberman’s 
delivery system consists of small burros which half-carry, half- 
drag the pink, fresh-sawn mahogany planks and boards. Other 
logs are parked along the river bank awaiting the first freshet 
that will wash them to the sea. The high waters of the rainy 
season find the rivers a-squirm with jams of logs, driftwood 
and general forest refuse. Guided by natives in dugouts, the 
massed logs are taken to the river mouth, where large booms 
extending from shore to shore keep them in fresh water until 
the ship arrives. This is a protection against the teredo worm, 
that horror of the tropic seas, which riddles all wood and ren- 
ders it worthless. 

While awaiting their ship the logs are separated from the 
jam and lashed together into rafts. As impudent and bustling 
tugs go chuff-chuffing to fetch them, skilled draftsmen clamber 
aboard the logs to assure their safe conduct to the ship’s side. 
With the interchange of much local jargon and sailor English 
the logs are lifted aboard, singly or in hoist loads of two or 
three. Great care must be exercised in this stunt, as it is car- 
ried on in the open sea and with logs that may weigh as much 
as twelve tons apiece! But in time they are all aboard and 
safely stowed below decks, where they will not shift position 
with the lurching of the ship. There comes a clanking of an- 
chor chains and the giving of a few brisk orders which mean 
that a ship load of potential highboys, yacht cabins and re- 
fectory tables is on its way to America. 

For reasons which I have never been able to fathom, a great 
many of the little nick-nacks and gew-gaws imported from the 
Far East are sold as teakwood when in actuality they are of 
ebony. Perhaps this is because of the romantic flavor asso- 
ciated with the name of teak. The wood has been well-known 
in India for more than two thousand years and many sea stories 
of the tropics tell about ship spars and booms and sea captain’s 
chests made of teak. 

Contrary to popular impression, teak is not 
always black, or even very dark brown. Instead 
it varies from a yellow or tawny color to a rich 
brown when first cut and only darkens on con- 
tinued exposure. It does, however, sometimes 
exhibit dark, almost black streaks, especially in 
Java. In addition to that from Java and else- 
where in the Malay Archipelago, teak is shipped 
from Moulmein and Rangoon in Burma, Malabar 
in India and Bangkok in Siam. Though most often 
found in a locality of medium or heavy rainfall, 
teak thrives best and attains its largest and firm- 
est growth on low hills and well-drained ground, 
at least where the subsoil is dry. Tall, straight, 
with spreading base and crown, leafless during 
the dry season, the teak tree develops a rich, 
fresh foliage when the first monsoon rain comes. 
Large the leaves are, great, oblong things from 
one to two feet in length and sometimes a foot 
or more wide. Slightly resembling a tobacco leaf 
in appearance, they are very hard and rough, so 
rough in fact that the natives use them for sand- 
paper. 

In violation of the rather general silvicultural 
rule that the harder woods are the slow growers, 
teak for all its relative hardness grows compara- 
tively fast. It is not as bad as balsa, that strange, 
lighter-than-cork wood whose trunk attains a di- 
ameter of nearly three feet in as many years. 
But from a seedling teak will grow to a height 


of five or ten feet in a mere two years, and I 
have known of teak trees to go as high as a six 
story building in only a decade and a half. 
Though a good Burma teak tree will often attain 
a diameter of two feet and a maximum height 
of from a hundred to a hundred and forty or 
fifty feet, I have seen the authentic record of an 
old giant sixteen feet around and one hundred 
and ninety feet high—almost as tall as a twenty- 
story building. And all of this in only two hun- 
dred years—and I say “only” because a couple 
of centuries is not long as forest life is reckoned. 

But perhaps the largest single log of teak ever 
put in commerce was one “harvested” in the 
Ruby Mines Division, Upper Burma, in 1898— 
eighty-two and a half feet long, twelve feet in 
girth at the base and seven at the other end, 
containing five hundred and seven cubic feet of 
merchantable timber and weighing twelve tons. 
And even after it was whacked off there was still 
enough for a good-sized log to be cut from the 
top. 

Two or three years before it is felled a teak 
tree is girdled or ringed around the base just 
above the ground. The tree soon dies and in 
time becomes light enough to float down-river 
to the seaport. Without this procedure the log 
would go thudding to the bottom of the stream 
—and stay there! This stunt of girdling was 
adopted in Siam more than half a century ago 
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PILING LOGS 


On the timber lots of Burma elephants pile logs in. orderly rows. Using its head and 
its tusks this worker is pushing a heavy log into the proper position. When the end of 
the row is reached, the elephant will swing the log around and joggle it into place. 


and for a long time was supposed to improve the quality of 
the wood, as well as making it lighter. It is now generally 
recognized, however, especially in Burma and Siam, that 
girdling neither “improves the flavor” nor minimizes its ten- 
dency to split. Felling is done with axe and saw and the tree 
when down is attacked by amazingly dexterous natives, who 
ae chip it into round logs to await His Majesty The Ele- 
phant, 


ROLLING TIMBER 


The Burmese elephant handles logs with amazing skill and intelligence. The rider 
merely needs to give the beast an occasional prod with his stick to indicate the task 


to be performed. 


Not because they are “quaint” or “picturesque” 
or facilitate the taking of nice pictures to ac- 
company yarns like this are elephants used in 
teak extraction. Though the logs are whisked 
out of the Rangoon River by buzzing electric 
hoists, flipped onto mechanical conveyors and 
shunted into the latest type of power saw mill 
machinery, no sort of mechanical gadget has been 
evolved which could even threaten the displace- 
men of the elephant—the slow, dignified, tem- 
peramental elephant—in the fundamental work 
of getting out the logs. And it all goes back to 
the nature of the teak forest itself. 

A teak “forest” is not a grove chiefly or ex- 
clusively devoted to this timber and through 
which the woodsmen have only to amble while 
hacking down teak trees right and left. A teak 
forest is a mumble-jumble of all kinds of. trop- 
ical trees, especially bamboo, with occasionally 
—sometimes, alack, very occasionally—a cuttable, 
marketable teak trunk. To drag in a lot of 
clanking, rumbling machinery from Minneapolis 
or Chicago just to get out these sparse trees and 
to lug the stuff from camp to camp would be 
wasteful and uneconomic. It is so much more 
simple to install the elephant. True, he too has 
his drawbacks; he has the temperament of a 
prima donna, a delicate constitution not in keep- 
ing with his build, and he is very strictly union- 
ized to work only four or five hours a day. But 
his first cost is moderate and his only upkeep is banana leaves, 
bamboo sprouts and jungle grasses; he requires no spare parts 
and has no treacherous gears into which natives can catch an 
arm; he’s good for a fifty-year stretch; he can work over any 
country and is indifferent to weather woes; he is liked and un- 
derstood by his keeper, and—not by any means the least of the 
factors in his favor—he often supplies a peculiar intelligence 
not inherent in his keepers. 
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Ewing Gallwey 
FELLING A JUNGLE TITAN 


The jungles of British Guiana are the principal source of greenheart, 

a variety of laurel wood which is stronger than teak and which is 

used in making piers and the hulls of ships, as well as billiard cues. 

The logs are hauled out of the forest on corduroy roads similar to 
that seen near the base of this tree. 


The elephant’s usefulness in teak lumbering extends through 
the entire range of operations, from stump to stream. When 
the trunk is down and cut into logs for transport, the elephant 
drags these to the creek bed to await the June rains. This 
may be done either by tugging at a massive chain running from 
the log to the beast’s well-greased harness, or by supplying 
motive power for a simple and hastily laid tramway from the 
cutting area to the high bank of the stream. When a few logs 
have been assembled there the elephants gleefully shove them 
over and seem to take quiet joy in seeing the logs slip and 
slither through clouds of brown dust to the dry channel below. 
There the big sticks stay until torrents come to flush them to 
the mills and the seaport. 

Often log jams will develop and constitute a hang-over from 
the previous season’s activity. Breaking them up furnishes a 
striking demonstration of the elephant’s utility and intelligence. 
Pushing a little here, tugging a bit there, prying a giant log up 
with his tusks and moving another over with a steady shove 
of his massive head, the elephant works away until the key 
log is ‘revealed. A chain is then looped around it and made 
fast to the elephant’s harness. With a smooth heave, the ele- 
phant leans his five tons against the chain. There is the long, 
grinding creak of a ship in a storm, and suddenly the entire 
mass crashes apart. The elephant? He has sensed it a mo- 
ment before and lumbered to safety—a gait ludicrous, a speed 
surprising. 

Even as ebony is often referred to as teak, so too are many 
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other woods mistaken for ebony. Almost any very hard wood 
that is dark or black is likely to be called ebony, while others, 
especially pear, are finished in black and sold as ebony. Though 
ebony is thought of as being uniformly black and has long 
been synonymous with blackness—as “Heaven’s ebon vault” 
from Shakespeare—the varieties that are jet black throughout 
the heartwood or center of the log are limited; most of the far 
eastern species are streaked, mottled or spotted and are in fact 
available in almost all the common wood colors. The true 
black stuff is largely shipped from Gaboon or Cape Lopez on 
the West Coast of Africa. That from Coromandel, along the 
eastern seaboard of India, has stripes of dark chocolate or black 
alternating with other bands almost pure white, while ebony 
from Macassar, on the west coast of Celebes, has variegated 
brown streaks against the black. A great deal of the genuine 
ebony which reaches the market has these natural brown or 
sienna areas, with the result that manufacturers often blacken 
the wood with a stain to make it conform more closely to the 
popular conception of ebony, a practice which has led the wag- 
gish to remark that ebony is not always.as black as it is painted. 

Whatever the color of ebony, the hue is found in the heart- 
wood only. The sapwood, that portion just inside the bark, 
is white or of a creamy color in all ebonies and in appearance 
and texture it closely resembles the wood of the American 
persimmon, to which the ebony is blood kin. (The fruit of 
the persimmon has a parallel in the ebony tree, for the latter 
also bears an edible fruit. In fact, its generic name, diospyros, 
is derived from the two words dios and puros and is freely 
translated as “celestial food.” ) 

Very few tropical foresters or wood morphologists have been 
able to study the ebony tree in its native habitat; no pictures 
of it are available; no one knows exactly how the stuff is ex- 
tracted; ordinary logging operations are foreign to the ebony 
trade and scant information is available on the manner in which 
the wood is handled prior to shipment. Ebony reaches civi- 
lization and a market by being brought into the towns along 
the coast of French Equatorial Africa by natives who find, cut 
or otherwise obtain the logs somewhere in the hinterland, prin- 
cipally along the Ogowe River and other streams, As the cen- 
tral heartwood frequently is rotted away, the ebony as 
presented for shipment is usually in the form of shells, round 
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Wide World 
ROAD WORKERS 
Elephants are the donkey engines and derricks of the Orient. They 
are temperamental and their working day is only four hours, but 
their importance has not been seriously challenged by steam or 
electric power. These two brawny workers are engaged on a road 
building job in Ceylon. 


A PILGRIMAGE IN PORTUGAL 


The Story of the Miracle of Fatima—Precarious Motoring in a Primitive Countryside— 
With the Peasants at the Sacred Spring 


By JAN AND CORA GORDON 


With illustrations by the authors 


More than thirty thousand pilgrims come to honor the Virgin of the 

Rosary at the little Portuguese town of Fatima. Carrying candles, the 

pilgrims gather at night near the round building enclosing the miracu- 
lous spring which has become the Lourdes of Portugal. 


E HAD HURRIED our departure from London to reach 

Portugal before the 13th of May. For on that date 

each year a remarkable pilgrimage takes place at the 
little village of Fatima, celebrating an event which, from what 
can be gathered, seems to be the best-authenticated account of 
a genuine miracle that can be offered. 

The difficulty of crediting’ most examples of the miraculous 
is due to the somewhat uncertain nature of the evidence ad- 
duced. Many, such as the most spectacular of the Black Vir- 
gin of Alt Otting, are removed from us by several centuries. 
To faith-healing the objection of “hysteria” is raised, or the 
other objection that we do not yet understand the total re- 
sponses of the human body to certain stimuli. But here in 

Portugal as recently as 1917, in 

the full glare of newspaper pub- 

licity and in the presence of sev- 

eral thousands of spectators, 

certain events, unexplained yet 

preannounced, apparently oc- 

curred, followed later by others 

equally inexplicable, which re- 

sulted in the foundation of a new 

Lourdes—the shrine of the Vir- 

Be gin of the Rosary at Fatima, 

already credited with a number 

of quite remarkable cures effected 

This type of head dress pro- under proper medical supervis- 
vides a convenient rest for ion. And yet, we must add, de- 
the varied burdens the spite the apparent evidence and 


Portuguese women carry on 
their heads. despite the Church’s recognition 


of the miraculous nature of the 
events in question, the most con- 
servative Catholic miracle experts 
are tempted to look on the occur- 
rences at Cova da Iria with a re- 
served judgment. One famous 
Jesuit father whom I consulted an- 
swered ambiguously, “Well, yes... 
I know... but...” and left it at 
that. 

The most popular account has 
been written by the Viscount de 
Montelo in an inexpensive volume 
entitled As Grandes Maravilhas de 
Fatima. The book was lent us by 
Egypto (pronounced Aygeé too, 
but meaning “Egypt”), the most 
capable, charming, and devout housekeeper of the two friends 
with whom we were staying near Cintra. The events are pre- 
sented thus: 

On May 13, 1917, three children, Lucia de Jesus and Fran- 
cisco and Jacinta Marto, hurried home from the dry wastes 
where they had been pasturing a flock of sheep and goats, say- 
ing that at midday they had seen a vision of the Blessed Virgin. 
The spot was called Cova da Iria, near the village of Fatima, 
which itself is about ten miles from the famous Batalha Abbey, 
built by Philippa of Lancaster, King John [’s English wife, 
who probably copied the plan and the name from the English 
Battle Abbey. 

The children, quite illiterate and aged ten, nine, and seven 
years respectively, described the Virgin as of celestial look, 
about eighteen years old, clad entirely in white edged with gold 
lace, and handling a splendid rosary of pearls. They said 


The pilgrims from the west 

of Portugal wear broad 

brimmed hats and heavy 
cloaks. 


With careless ease this peasant girl balanced on her head a flower 
pot in which sprouted a large geranium in full bloom. 
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The Portuguese peasant girl does not waste her good shoe leather 
on rough highways. These girls have each balanced a precious pair 
of high heeled slippers on top of the bundles on their heads. 


that the apparition, speaking specially to Lucia de Jesus, the 
eldest, told them to come back every 13th until October 13, 
on which date she promised a miracle to prove her reality. 

At first nobody believed them, but bit by bit the rumor 
spread. They were examined by the local priest, and after- 
wards by the bishop of the district. On each month the vision 
appeared to the children, except on September 13, when the 
chief magistrate of the local town of Villa Nova de Ourem, 
who thought that the growing numbers of spectators might con- 
stitute a political danger, abducted the children on their way 
to the field, held them prisoners in his house, though treating 
them well, and for two days subjected them to a very severe 
cross-examination without breaking down their statements in 
any detail. 

The author of As Grandes Maravilhas was present on August 
13 and September 13, and admits that he saw nothing, although 
many asserted that in August a cloud came down and hovered 
over the serub-oak on which the children said the Virgin stood. 
In September numerous spectators said that a ball of fire fell 
from the sky. The thing had naturally made some fuss in the 
newspapers, and on October 13 the author says that seventy 
thousand people were gathered—the guide-book says thirty 
thousand—in this deserted spot many miles from the railway, 
in arid, waterless, and mountainous country. The miracle as 
reported by an important Lisbon paper was as follows: 

The sun trembled; it made never-before-been-seen, brusque movements, 
far beyond all cosmic laws. The sun span vertiginously on its own axis like 
the most wonderful catherine-wheel imaginable, taking on all successive 
colors of the spectrum and throwing out in all directions rays of light with 
a supernatural effect. This occurred several times, and lasted about ten 
minutes. 

Two very badly printed photo- 
graphs are included of these solar 
effects; they look like photos of 
ring eclipses. The author himself 


adds: 


This phenomenon, astronomic or 
meteorologic, was not recorded by the 
apparatus of the observatories. 

In a trice the tree over which 
the Virgin appeared was chopped 
into a thousand fragments, every- 
body wanting so holy a souvenir, 
and with the greatest difficulty the 
stump was preserved. On the spot 
a chapel was erected, and a few 


The fishermen from _ the 

south were rugged fellows 

wearing long hats trimmed 
with black lambskin. 
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days after its consecration another 
miraculous event was recorded. In 
this arid spot where no water 
was previously known a spring 
broke out, and is running to this 
day. This spring proved to have 
healing qualities as powerful as 
the water of the grotto of Lourdes, 
and although the higher authori- 
ties of the Church had not yet 
definitely pronounced their ver- 
dict, the cult was tacitly admitted. 

But the cult of Fatima lagged 
a little, until in 1922, by a most 
fortunate piece of vandalism, 
some undiscovered anarchists suc- 
ceeded in bombing and blowing 
up the chapel. The local authori- 
ties seem to have been very slack in trying to arrest the culprits, 
and their identities have not been revealed. 

In 1918 both Francisco and Jacinto Marto died in the fright- 
ful epidemic of Spanish flu, and popular superstition says that 
they died because the vision had told them to be silent about 
her apparition, but they broke the command. Lucia de Jesus, 
we understand, is still living in a convent at Rome. 

That is as accurate an account of the miracle of Fatima as 
we have been able to gather. The body of evidence seems large 
and public, and although the most extraordinary motions of the 
sun on October 13 proved not to be meteorological, they at least 
seem to testify to a collective hallucination. And to most people 
the sudden bursting forth of a plenteous spring of healing water 
on this spot, hitherto quite waterless within the knowledge of 
man, might seem almost conclusive. Still, as we have said, the 
miracle experts are still sitting on the fence, and we should 
also remember that while to us miracles are a kind of romantic, 
mysterious mental plaything, to the experts they are serious af- 
fairs, and what they don’t know about miracles is hardly worth 
knowing. Or perhaps they have information not open to casual 
inquirers. 

Our friends had hoped to reach Fatima by popular motor- 
bus, several of which were scheduled to start from a nearby vil- 


Some women at the pilgrim- 
uge wore the. dainty, pork- 
pie hat of the Aveiro. 


coe 
One woman brought a child dressed as w small angel. The youngster 


trotted by her mother’s side with white wings attached to her shoul- 
ders and a halo on her head. 


In Portugal, as in Spain, and indeed, all along the Mediterranean, 
the blind have the privilege of begging to music. They have a large 
repertoire of songs and ballads. 


lage. But local enthusiasm ran too high, and all the seats were 
booked long before the day. We had heard in Lisbon of a 
French lady who was offering spare seats in her private car. 
This tempted us, for the French woman’s comments on the Por- 
tuguese would perhaps have given us a new angle. But our 
friends had found some volunteers from the quinta that lay on 
the far side of the next mountain outlier, the Quinta de Cabeza, 
or Farm of the Head. 

These volunteers came from a party of English campers who 
had planned to camp on the Portuguese beaches. They had a 
story of their arrival and of their complications with the Portu- 
guese customs house which was said to be of an extreme funni- 
ness, but it was apparently the kind of story that was so funny 
that everybody spent the time telling you how funny it was, 
yet somehow never succeeded in telling you the funny story. All 
we gathered was a vague account of this party of English tour- 
ists who came crashing through all the Portuguese regulations 
and were so resolutely British that the authorities had hur- 
riedly to pass special regulations to fit their case. We some- 
times wondered what would have happened to a body of Portu- 
guese tourists in a similar position with regard to the English 
customs. Still, the party of campers provided us with three 
charming companions, thus “reducing for each the collective 
price of a private sedan car. 

Early in the morning the car, driven by a young Portuguese 
chauffeur in his best clothes, collected the various members 
from their several situations, and set out across the broad stretch 
of rolling country that leads northward to the famous lines of 
Torres Vedras. As yet the sun was 
comparatively cool, and the light 
was still flat and shimmering when 
we reached Mafra, that gigantic 
mass of monastery, the Escorial of 
Portugal, but with what a differ- 
ence! Designed by a German and 
belled by a Belgian, it has nothing 
‘typically Portuguese, and the total 
cost of four million pounds, so 
Baedeker says, went far to bring 
about the financial ruin of the coun- 
try. Here was where the late King 
Manoel lurked in 1907 waiting for 
news. 

Torres Vedras! Hum! Yes! 
Round about this spot you have a 


Many decrepit old women 

came to Fatima in the 

hope of curing their 
ailments. 


strong schoolboyish feeling and a 
kind of inflation of vanity. Well- 
ington and Harry Lorrequer and all 
that. 

The sun was getting hotter, and 
all along the road we had evidence 
of the fact. Those motor-buses, in 
which we had wanted to take 
places, now lolled by the ditches 
cocking up one wheel of which the 
tire had burst. Sweating drivers 
and conductors were shifting the 
spare wheel, and Heaven help the 
pilgrims if that went too! They 
might become pilgrims in earnest. 
We did not feel any too confident 
of our own tires, and, as evidence 
piled up of all the “crocks” that 
had -been put upon the road, we 
thanked our stars for every mile 
successfully rolled away. 

The children of this district had 
a most dramatic way of begging. As 
soon as a strange car appeared they flopped on their knees in 
the dust and began to pray. But we very soon exhausted our 
petty cash, and all along the road felt sure that, in this case, 
prayers were answered in direct relationship to the distance 
from Lisbon—the farther the fewer. 

We lunched cheerfully in a pine-wood, and, resuming the 
route—our tires still holding up by miracle—passed the strange, 
castellated little town of Obidos. We reached Caldas de Rainha, 
in the jail of which the prisoners used to make the best figs of 
Portugal. 

“Make figs?” you ask. 
them.” 

Your mistake. When you exclaim, “Oh, I don’t care a fig 
for that!” you do not refer to the fig fruit, either purple, 
green, or dried, but to a mystic and fundamentally vulgar, 
rude action designed by our ancestors to ward off the evil eye. 
In Portugal it is almost as important to ward off the evil eye 
as it is in Sicily. Against this evil eye the “fig” is most ef- 
fective. It can easily be made by thrusting the thumb de- 


Most of the women at 

the pilgrimage were un- 

able to afford elaborate 
or colorful costumes. 


“But you don’t make figs, you grow 


Carrying water is a constant household task of the women in Portu- 
guese villages. They are unusually graceful when they walk with 
their heavy amphoras balanced on their heads. 
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second fingers, and the gesture 
has a phallic significance. But 
it is even more efficacious if 
done with both hands at once 
and with the arms crossed be- 
hind the back. Should you, for 
instance, meet a_ coal-black 
negro before lunch you may 
ward off ill, and perhaps bring 
yourself good fortune, by mak- 
ing a “fig” and muttering under 
your breath: 


Portuguese oxen are often 

yoked with tall oblongs of 

wood, carved, fretted and 

painted with traditional 
patterns. 


Creature, God save you! 
Send me such luck 
As the darkness that’s in you. 

Obviously you can’t be on your guard all the time against 
chance omens, but, happily, an artificial “fig” is just as effective 
as a natural one. And so in Portugal they make the most 
charming “fig” amulets of beautifully carved ebony hands with 
gold finger-nails, gold wedding ring, and gold bracelet. Such a 
“fir” almost every girl wears on her neck suspended from a 
thin chain, and the very best kind of “figs” used to be carved in 
the prison of this place, Caldas de Rainha, which means “The 
Queen’s Hot Baths.” 

Next we came to the tiny village of Aljubarrota, where the 
Portuguese, under King John I, asserted their independence of 
the Spaniards and gave them a licking. The rout occasioned the 
quaint Portuguese simile, “To have as much devil as the bak- 
eress of Aljubarrota,” for the good woman ran amuck and 
slew seven Spanish soldiers with the long wooden baking shovel. 

Next was the famous Batalha Abbey, commemorating this vic- 
tory. Here at the roots of the finest Gothic cathedral in the 
land the buses, motors, charabancs, wagonettes, farm carts, ox- 
wagons, and bicycles mustered in an ever-increasing stream, 
for here was the junction of the routes from north and south, 
and the pilgrims must turn to the east along the side road that 
led to lonely Fatima. 

Into the wonderful hollow of the great church the pious pil- 
grims poured, and, turning to the right, clustered in the lovely 
Founder’s Chapel, where John I and Philippa of Lancaster lie 
side by side, their effigies clasping hands on their joint tomb. 
Up to the tomb the black-clad peasant women climbed one by 


In Portuguese villages youngsters are often indifferent to sartorial 
niceties. This little girl, wearing only her shoes, takes her afternoon 
siesta in a cottage doorway. 
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After the procession the pilgrims threw the ends of their candles 
onto an altar, hollowed like a basin, from which flames leaped high 
into the sky. 


one, gazing with devout and wondering faces at the stone masks 
of their first elected King and his English wife. 

And here, passing from the sublime to the ridiculous, just 
in front of the grand old church one of our tires blew off a 
patch in disgust, gave a great sigh, and settled down flat. The 
spare tire was evidently one of those tires kept for show, in 
parts exhibiting clearly its B.V.D.’s. The chauffeur did not even 
try to swop it, but manfully, under the full glare of a sun that 
would have cooked any of us standing, levered off the cover, 
dragged out the red rubber guts, and, looking at it, confessed 
that he had no tire-repair outfit. 

“But what are you going to do?” exclaimed our friends. 

The chauffeur shrugged his thin shoulders most eloquently. 

However, by luck he met a friend from Collares who had a 
spare tube. This the chauffeur put on and promptly nipped. 

Our chauffeur had not been a very satisfactory driver. He 
went along the open road sedately enough, but the sight of an- 
other car roused him to emulative fury. And as his car was not 
fast enough to pass with certainty anything but the clumsy 
buses and the evident crocks, he was continually jamming the 
road against cars that wanted to come the other way. We were 
getting tired of repeated dangers from head-on collisions and 
had advised him to take things more easily. Now he could 
hardly be dangerous, for he was embedded in a stream of cars 
making along the second-class road 
that led ten miles or so to the place 
of the miracles. In a cloud of dust, 
like the ancient Israelites, we at last 
reached Fatima, weary in bones but 
unbroken in spirit. 

The Portuguese guide-book, after 
recounting the miracles and telling of 
the great yearly pilgrimages, adds 
sardonically: 


As still no good hotels nor restaurants have 
been built (the Virgin of the Rosary being 
unable to porform the miracle of changing 
the Portuguese nature), the larger part of 
the pilgrims have to sleep in the open. So 
that the district becomes a real camp, like 
a field of manceuvres, lit by thousands of 
candles. 


The entrance to the tiny village was 
crammed with the incoming cars, 
which the grey-clad and white-hel- 
meted policemen handled with rare 

(Continued on page 50) 


A fireman with a 
brass helmet perched 
jauntily atop an enor- 
mous mop of hair 


struck an amusing 
note at the pilgrimage. 


Why not MOTOR up to old 


Western vacations are 


different. Nature's mighty 
temples and vast canyon 
depths stir the imagination 
to new life. 


yor 
and include the 
‘MARITIMES’ 


you don’t need a month for a trip abroad when you motor up to 

old Quebec and the “Maritimes”. Just a few days will suffice, to 
visit America’s only walled city. Make the Chateau Frontenac your 
home—for good living at low costs. Golf at Montmorency or Boischatel, 
nearby Quebec; with side trips to Ste. Anne de Beaupré and the Ile 
d@’Orleans....Drive to St. Andrews, N. B., and play the Algonquin Hotel’s 
superb course. .. . Ferry to Nova Scotia for more quaint scenery—with 
golf, excellent fishing, tennis—at the Pines Hotel, Digby. ... Stop at the 
new Lakeside Inn, at old Yarmouth; or the famous Cornwallis Inn, 
Kentville, in the heart of Evangeline Land. Up in Halifax, is the Lord 
Nelson (operated by Assoc. Canadian Hotels). Hotel rates are low. 


Overnight train to Quebec saves time. Special Low Round Trip 
Fare. Information, hotel reservations, Canadian Pacific offices, 
including 344 Madison Ave., New York; 1500 Locust St., 
Philadelphia; 405 Boylston St., Boston; or write hotel managers. 


Ask for your copy “Motoring 
to Canada” atTravel 
Magazine, your auto club, or 
any Canadian Pacific office. 


Chateau Frontenac 


PACIF 


A CANADI1 ieOnti eet 


Linger a 
AUSTRIA 


WHERE A VACATION 
IS AN 


ADVENTURE 


In Gothic INNSBRUCK, the gay 
hamlets, the hoary towns of 
TYROL, that land of snow- 
capped peaks and _ verdant 
valleys, of silver rivers, frescoed 


@ Go West this summer via 
Union Pacific. Completely air- 
conditioned trains — coaches, 
sleeping cars, diners and obser- 
vation cars—are refreshingly 
cool, clean and comfortable. 
Meals are delicious; the road- 
bed is smooth; service attentive 
and courteous; rail fares have 
never been lower. Avoid the 
discomforts and hazards of high- 
way travel. 


houses, ancient culture, bright 
costumes, peasant drama, of 
youth and love and laughter ... 
In the verdant SALZKAMMER- 
GUT dear to the summer court 


Union Pacific serves Zion- 
Bryce-Grand Canyon National 
Parks, Yellowstone, cool Colo- 
rado, California, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, the 
Dude Ranch country, Boulder 


. . . Amid the airy genius of Festival SALZBURG, the legends and graces 
of the DANUBE, VIENNA’S subtle dalliance, her opera, her palaces, her 
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Dam—more of the scenic West, 
in fact, than any other railroad. 


coffee-houses. At SEMMERING, the sophisticated, at BADGASTEIN, the Sheets farce # : 
. en or full intormation—ask, 

CARINTHIAN LAKES, the STYRIAN forests . . . Hunt in the preserves of fd x NEI ata eae | Eg tal i NA i 

kings, golf on high fairways. All sports in that atmosphere of gemutlich ct eae See eae a ae Room 214, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. | 

charm that is Austria’s alone. Low rates, railway reductions . . . P ; Pens ! EER Geet rcs <a th I 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


On this page last month we listed the 
various booklets available to members 
contemplating a European trip this sum- 
mer. You will now find listed below the 
titles of booklets on points of interest in 
the United States and Canada. The sup- 
ply is limited, therefore members should 
ask specifically for the desired folders. 


New York and New England—The Catskill 
Mountains; The Adirondacks; The 1,000 
Islands; Lake George and Lake Champlain; 
Summer Resort Manual (Southern New Eng- 
land Seashore, Mountain and Country Re- 
sorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and Camps in 
New England; Cape Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; 
Rhode Island Shores; Nantucket; All Along 
Shore Lafayette National Park; Bar Harbor; 
Winnepesaukee; Cape Ann; Long _ Island, 
America’s Sunrise Land; Eastward Ho! to 
Maine; Maine—Fishing, Hunting and Canoe- 
ing; Vacationland—Mountains, Lakes, Sea- 
shore; Hotel, Camp and Farm Board in 
Maine; Vermont Lakes and Mountains; Un- 
spoiled Vermont. 

New Jersey—New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The Gulf 
Coast. 

California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; 
Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; Sacramento; 
Los Angeles County; You’ll Enjoy San Fran- 
cisco; San Diego. 

Pennsylvania—Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Along the Lackawanna Railroad. 

Texas. 

The Southwest—Indian Detour; To Califor- 
nia; Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds; Col- 
orado Summer; Pike’s Peak Region; Scenic 
Colorado and Utah; The Cody Road to Yel- 
lowstone; High Spots of Colorful Colorado; 
Gallatin Gateway into Yellowstone Park. 

The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in Se- 
attle; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; The Evergreen Playground, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria; Spokane, the Power City; ‘Greeters’ 
Tourist Guide to Spokane; Our Spokane; 
Spokane and the Inland Empire of the Pacific 
Nostharee: Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; 
Alaska Steamship Company; British Columbia 
Coast Service; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, Featur- 
ing the Columbia River Highway; Recreate 
in Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation State, Land 
of Opportunity. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Through the Canadian Rockies; 
2,000 Miles of Scenic Grandeur Through the 
Canadian Rockies; Canada’s Atlantic Proy- 
inces; Glimpses of Nova Scotia; Historic Nova 
Scotia; New Brunswick—the Ideal Vacation- 
land of North America; Golf in Canada; 
Hunting and Fishing in New Brunswick; Lake 
of Bays; Algonquin Park; Resorts in Ontario; 
Quebec, Historic and Picturesque; Quebec 

_ Resorts; Prince Edward Island, the Garden of 
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the Gulf; Camping in Canada; Fishing in 
Canada; The Story of Newfoundland. 

Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountain National 
Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks; Mt. Rain- 
ier National Park; Zion National Park; 
Hawaii National Park; Yellowstone National 
Park; Yosemite Park; Glacier National Park; 
The Grand Canyon; Hot Springs National 
Park. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotels are to be elimin- 
ated from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin—The La Valencia Hotel, La 
Jolla, California; The Plaza Hotel, San 


Antonio, Texas. 


GATEWAY TO FRENCH CANADA 


Apart altogether from its commercial 
and industrial importance and rich his- 
torical associations, Montreal is also an 
ideal starting point for motor, train or 
bus tours into practically every other 
part of the province of Quebec. Within 
a radius of fifty miles there are innumer- 
able points of interest that can be reached 
in a single day by car, bus or train. The 
tour round the Island of Montreal itself 
makes an ideal day’s outing, with many 
points along the highway suitable for 
picnicking. 

Route 11, striking north for 170 miles 
to Mont Laurier, then west and south 
again by the Gatineau Valley to Hull 
and back to Montreal by way of the Ot- 
tawa river, has become one of the most 
popular of all motor tours out of Mon- 
treal, This route makes a complete cir- 
cuit of the Laurentian Mountains through 
its most beautiful parts, and at many 
points along the route stops may be made 
for side trips into the lakes which every- 
where abound and where fishing is the 
best to be had in this part of eastern 
Canada. The round trip from Montreal 
to Mont Laurier and back by the Gatin- 
eau and Ottawa rivers is approximately 
450 miles, and can easily be undertaken 
in the course of a week’s holiday. 

One of the most popular scenic routes 
in the whole of North America, the high- 
way down to the lower St. Lawrence and 
around the Gaspé Peninsula, also has its 
beginning at Montreal. 

To Quebec City from Montreal is but 
a pleasant and easy day’s journey. 
Crossing the St. Lawrence at this point 
to Levis on the South Shore, the ‘high- 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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way swings east again down the broad 
stretches of the mighty river, passing 
many delightful seaside centers en route, 
to Ste. Flavie.The distance from Quebec 


City to Ste. Flavie is about 200. miles. 


From this town the now famous Gaspé 
Belt Highway traverses the charming 
Matapedia Valley, skirts the Baie des 
Chaleurs and winds its way around the 
Gaspé Peninsula, through Percé, Gaspé 
Village and back along the northern side 
of the coast to Ste. Flavie. The Gaspé 
Belt Highway is 550 miles long, of hard- 
packed gravel throughout and, with the 
exception of a few miles, follows’ the 
water all the way. The entire journey 
from Montreal around the Peninsula and 
back to Montreal is in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 miles. 

Montreal makes an ideal starting point 
also for a trip through the Eastern Town- 
ships. Here will be found the same scenic 
beauty for which the province is every- 
where famous; rolling hills, many lakes 
and rivers and rich agricultural districts. 
A difference will be noted too. Less 
French perhaps, than other parts of the 
province, the Eastern Townships display 
a character which is a pleasant blend of 
French Canadian, American, Scotch and 
English. It was here that many American 
families settled after the war of Inde- 
pendence. 

There are many alternative motor 
routes through this section. Round trips 
may be planned out of Montreal to in- 
clude most of the interesting industrial 
and historical centers, but the usual route 
is through the heart of the district via 
Route 1 to Sherbrooke, and Quebec City, 
a distance of 245 miles. Following this 
route the tourist has an opportunity of 
seeing Magog and the beautiful lake on 
which it lies . . . Memphrémagog; Sher- 
brooke, the most important industrial 
center in the district with a population 
of some 25,000 and over sixty different 
industries; Thetford Mines, home of Can- 
ada’s asbestos industry, and the center 
from which comes no less than 85% of 
the world’s asbestos requirements. 

Reaching Quebec the motorist has the 
option of many different routes back to 
Montreal. He may take one of several 
roads back through the heart of the East- 
ern Townships, or if he prefers, he may 
follow the St. Lawrence back via Trois- 
Riviéres to the Metropolis. 


Beery VACATION LAND— 


Evangeline Statue and Chapel--at Grand Pre 


| besten advantage of this year’s low rates ... Come when school 
closes —when Evangeline Land is festooned with fragrant 
apple blossoms—when Acadians are tilling the hillsides with 
yoked oxen, and white-sailed fishing crafts dot old Fundy Bay 
or line the age-old wharves of seaport villages. Come and play 
golf or tennis . . . Canoe, fish, camp or hike. Plan stop-overs at 
delightful Digby, quaint Bear River, historic Annapolis Royal, 
romantic Grand Pre; gay, modern Halifax. Comfortable Dominion 
Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers at Yarmouth, 
Digby and Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay! Nova Scotia is restful; there’s tonic too, in its pine laden air. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer-Boston to Yarmouth-or 22 hours from New 
York. Write for special itinerary—on week’s trip from Boston-$77-also literature. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York— or your nearest Travel Agent. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY - EUROPE 


s.s. VOLENDAM 


SAILING from NEW YORK 
JULY 3rd 


‘5YO- 


INCLUDING ALL 
SHORE EXCURSIONS 


These fascinating shore trips . . 
4 days in Brussels and Paris, 2 
days in Rome, 2 days in Naples, 


1 day in Seville .. . and many 

ZZ, — more are included. 
DE tA PAI IN Yousee 3 worlds on this 1 cruise; 
: Bl the sunny Mediterranean, the 


atak North countries and 
ustling Europe. 


For details and colorful literature, your 
Travel Agent, or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


576 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VENICE-LIDO 


MAY-OCTOBER 
Exceptional Railway Reductions 


Great TITIAN Exhibition—An exten- 
sive collection of the great Master’s 
Works. 


Forty years’ Venetian Art at the ‘‘Bi- 
ennale d’Arte.”’ 


Open-air Performances of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 


Third International Cinema Show. 
Sixth Motonautical Competition. 


Traditional Entertainments. 


LIDO— The most magnificent Sand 
Beach in Europe, where fashion and 
elegance foregather. All amusements 
and sports. Moderate prices everywhere. 


Information: Ufficio Comunale per il 
Turismo, Venezia. 


VE NeE Od ELS 


HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI. World renowned. 
Near St. Mark’s. Convenient terms. 


GRAND HOTEL. The Hotel par excellence 
on the Grand Canal. Convenient terms. 


HOTEL REGINA. Excellent family Hotel on 
the Grand Canal. Moderate terms. 


HOTEL VITTORIA. First-class family Hotel 
near St. Mark’s Square. Moderate terms. 


Pele. O> Gl Oghsk bus 


EXCELSIOR PALACE. World renowned. Pri- 
vate beach. Tennis. Golf. Convenient terms. 


GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. First-class. 
Every comfort. Private beach. Park. Tennis. 
Golf. Convenient terms. 


GRAND HOTEL LIDO. First-class family Ho- 
tel. Private beach. Moderate terms. 


HOTEL VILLA REGINA. Delightfully located. 
Large garden. Private Beach. Moderate terms. 


Stresa—Grand Hotel & des Iles Borromées. Genoa— 
Grand Hotel. Naples—Hotel 


Under same control: 
Hotel Colombia. Rome—Hotel Excelsior, 
Excelsior. 
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“I bought a 


WITCH 
DOCTOR'S 


charm’ 


“T saw crocodiles swimming in the 
Nile... I rode a cable car to Sugar 
Loaf Mountain in Rio. Why, I 
have enough pleasant memories to 
last for years! I saw all the gay 
sights of Mediterranean ports... 
the primitive life of East Africa 
... modern South Africa... ultra- 
modern South America .. . and the 
sleepy islands of the West Indies. 


“And I saw it in comfort, too, on 
the Empress of Australia. Famed 
Canadian Pacific cuisine. Large 
rooms. Games, talkies, concerts and 
dances ... everything to keep one 
happy.” 

Why not plan to go next Winter? 
$1350 up (room with bath from 
$2350), including standard shore 
programme. Details from your 
own agent ot Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco, Montreal, and 32 
other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 25 
23 PORTS + 95 DAYS 


Enmpress-Austratia 
AFRICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CRUISE 


A SOUTH SEA PORT IN MEXICO 


(Continued from page 32) 


tween beach and island till the next 
wave comes. Thus the sea alternately 
embraces the island and drops her 
arms again; so on, all day and all 
night, in and out of season... 

A very quiet place, La Caleta. 
Winds and waves are broken on the 
reef, and the near hills with their 
feathery flowering shrubs keep out all 
disturbances from the land. The sand 
is very white and fine. There are 
many sea-going birds feeding in the 
calm waters. And for some peculiar 
reason a flock of parrots flies every 
morning at about the same moment 
from the east headland to the west 
headland, uttering terrible little cries 
and agitating their wings as though 
something were after them. At the 
west end of the beach a trail mounts 
the headland and follows the cliffs, 
passing through low thick woods 
which in winter are merely brush, in 
summer veritable jungle. There are 
many obscure trails branching off 
landwards—where to? one wonders— 
but we keep towards the sea, duck- 
ing through the branches, pushing 
back the moist leaves, wiping the 
cobwebs and sweat from our eyes. 
Then abruptly the trail ends. There 
is no going any farther unless one 
has- a hatchet or one of those big 
Indian knives. However this is far 
enough, for here is a huge boulder, 
its top well clear of the jungle. 
We struggle up the smooth side and 
lie down to rest on the burning sum- 
mit. 

The sea is murmuring some thirty 
yards below us. Dios mio! we have 
disturbed a dozen butterflies, large 
spotted ones. Flickering out through 
the branches they hover over the 
blue water and then return, flashing 
aimlessly in among the leaves. We 
lie perfectly still and soon they are 
fluttering about us. And with the 
butterflies, the lizards return also, 
and settle down to bask, keeping 
wary yellow eyes upon us. A dun-col- 
ored dove is rustling near our heads. 
In our ears is the din of indistinguish- 
able insects . . . A very quiet place. 

Pie de la Cuesta is altogether a 
different sort of place: a vast beach 
with the open sea battering it on 
one side and, on the other, an enor- 
mous fresh-water lagoon for the land 
winds to ride across. We get there 
by car over a narrow serpentine trail 
cut through the cliffs west of Acap- 
ulco. A remarkable drive at any time 
but especially in summer, when the 
bright blue ocean gleams through 
flowering trees on the cliff-side. And 
there are headlands where one looks 
up and down the immense coast of 
Mexico, known to the general world 
only at those half dozen points, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, where road or 
railroad happens to touch it. Looking 
east one’s view is bounded by the 
rocky mass of Roqueta Island. In 
that direction it is a coast of pure 
cliff and rock. If one looks west, 
along the sands of Pie de la Cuesta, 
there is no limit, only a faint azure 
blur where the mountains, many miles 
distant, return to the coast. We drive 
on a little farther, go round a curve, 
and there below us is Pie de la 
Cuesta: the village in the ragged 
palms; the enormous lagoon of black 
rather evil-looking water, thickly 


fringed with emerald mangroves and 
backed by clustering blue peaks and 
ridges; and the beach, springing 
away in a crescent so perfect that it 
appears the segment of a tremendous 
circle completed somewhere at sea. 

Down the bumpy road, past the 
little graveyard in the sand, where 
burials are marked with crude totter- 
ing crosses, past the jacales of the 
fishermen, to the estacion: the land- 
ing-place for those grim black laun- 
ches that carry freight to villages on 
the lagoon. Here stands a house, with 
white walls and steep, palm-thatched 
roof, where one may eat or pass a 
night or spend several days. It belongs 
to a man named Don Benjamin, who 
beneath his “Don,” his beard and 
sun-blackened face, is really an Am- 
erican. How did he come to Pie de 
la Cuesta?’ We never asked him. 

His house is a lovely one, with its 
forty foot palm-roofed porch, its big 
white kitchen, its white bedrooms 
opening on the beach. We eat at a 
long table on the porch and _after- 
wards lie in hammocks watching the 
animals. Perched on a beam under 
the thatch is a large macaw with a 
spotted face that somehow looks 
“made up,” like a clown’s. Back and 
forth across the beam he sidles, yawn- 
ing pretty often and _ occasionally 
croaking “Adonde vas?”: “Where are 
you going?”, although of course no 
one is going anywhere. He pays no 
attention to the other animals: the 
two small parroquets who amble 
across the dirt floor and climb the 
chair backs, the strange little marten 
who climbs in our laps and puts his 
wet beady nose in our hands, the pair 
of large ducks with their brood of 
young, always under our feet, or the 
two large dogs who lie watching us 
on the low porch wall. These are 
the accredited animal members of the 
household, but the lizards on the 
wall and the blackbirds crawling on 
the thatch are almost as much at 
home. Indeed the line between wild 
and domesticated is very faint here. 
You may sit under the mangroves 
at the lagoon’s edge and, though the 
animals are momentarily startled by 
the noise of your feet, they will soon 
return and flock around you, the 
lizards, horned and otherwise, the fat 
testy toads, the white herons, the 
pelicans, the cranes, the cormorants, 
the wild parrots, and the innumerable 
chattering tree birds. 

It is only a few hundred feet from 
the hot teeming margin of the lagoon 
to the ocean beach, which has a surf 
so violent that almost nothing can live 
there, and even sand crabs are few. 
This beach is really a broad sand spit 
thrown up by the waves across what 
was once the mouth of a large bay 
(now the lagoon). As such it shelves 
off steeply and there is nothing— 
neither rocks nor reefs nor sloping 
shallows—to impede the waves until 
they are on the beach itself. And so, 
unlike the surf on other beaches the 
waves here break but once. The im- 
mense creatures rise up out of an ap- 
parently calm sea, pile up, up, up, six, 
eight, twelve feet, curling, curling; 
and then crash like a ton of plate 
glass. The wash sweeps up over the 
sloping sand as though it were bent 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Temple Rites 
IN SIAM 


Party Nights 
BETWEEN PORTS. 


Triumphant stays at the high-spot 
ports around the world...and each 
port is just next door to your own 
home aboard the magnificent 
Empress of Britain. Eight historic 
Mediterranean ports; Egypt and 
India; Siam, Java, and enchanting» 
Bali; China and Japan when cher- 
ties bloom; and home via Hawaii, 
Panama, and the West Indies. 

On the Empress ...teal tennis 
court, two pools. Apartments with 
all modern accessories. Entire deck 
of lounge rooms. More space per 
passenger than any other ship! 

FROM NEW YORK JAN. 9 
31 ports. 130 days. Fares from 
$2150. Apartments with bath, from 
$3800. Both include standard shore 
programme. Details from YOUR 
OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Washington, Montreal, and 32 
other cities in the U.S.and Canada. 
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on rushing over into the waters of the 
lagoon, but spending itself at last it 
is sucked back into the next comber, 
while the sand hisses and bubbles 
and caves in around one’s feet. 
Lying asleep in Don Benjamin’s 
house on the lagoon side of the dune 
we are sometimes wakened in the 
night by some series of particularly 
loud waves. The intervening dune 
deadens all the sounds of the rising 
wave and all sounds of its dissipa- 
tion; you hear only the great crash 
itself. The air stirs, the house shakes. 


The beach must, you think, be utterly 
demolished. Yet in the morning it 
is quite unchanged. There is nothing 
to show how far the waves reached 
except, high on the sands, a thin 
scalloped line of weed and shattered 
shells. 

One sees very few human beings 
on this beach, and only an occasional 
forlorn pelican, or shark flashing in 
some wave crest. It is a bit terrible 
sometimes, this solitude. But no mat- 
ter. Acapulco is only half an hour 
away. 


RACKETEERS OF THE WESTERN PARKS 
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not far off, and so we started over to 
try another shot on him. in so doing 
we ran into a current of air carrying 
a very dilute mixture of the tear gas, 
yet it sent us retreating, our eyes 
watering, our faces burning. We were 
out of commission for several minutes 
before we could return to the first 
bear. Finally the ranger gave him an- 
other close-up shot. When this power- 
ful new tear gas was shot smack into 
the bears’ faces, the only effect we 
observed was that they did not like 
the NOISE! 

It would be unfair to the bears to 
infer that they are dangerous and un- 
desirable animals for our national 
sanctuaries. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Normally the black 
bear is one of the most harmless of 
our big game animals. All he needs 
is to be understood, and left alone. 
In the National Parks “Do Not Feed 
the Bears” signs are posted. But the 
cubs are utterly irresistible and peo- 
ple will feed them, despite warnings. 
Thus the cubs learn that wherever 
people drive or camp, they are likely 
to find food. The next spring when 
they come out of the den, they re- 
turn to the highways and camp 
grounds. In the meantime they fail 
to learn how to rustle for themselves. 
By the time they emerge from hiber- 
nation the third spring, nearly grown, 


or the fourth, fully groéwn, people ~ 


ignore them, shun them, stone them. 
The bear does not lose his appetite 
when he grows up, and he has no way 
of telling that he has lost his charm. 
He adjusts himself to the conditions 
which surround him. He finds that 
night work is highly profitable, and 
he soon discovers that some people 
can be bluffed into abandoning their 
food to him if he woofs at them. But 
the tourist who does not feed or an- 
noy these animals will not be harmed. 
If they approach for food he .can 
safely drive them away. 

Shortly after the tourist season ends, 
the bears go into dens for the winter. 
In preparing for the long winter sleep 
a bear digs a den at the roots of a 
tree or he finds a cave in the rocks 
which can be used. Mr. Funk, who 
has for many years been winter keeper 
at Old Faithful, Yellowstone Park, de- 
scribes how he saw a bear biting off 
dry grass, gathering it and depositing 
it in a pile. When a large stack had 
been accumulated the bear backed to 
the den, pawing the grass with its fore 
feet as he shuffled along. If the grass 
got under his hind feet, he gave it a 
flip with them. Finally in this awk- 


ward manner the grass was pawed and 
raked into the den. 

A mother bear dens up with her 
cubs the first winter. From her prepa- 
rations they learn how to prepare 
their own separate dens the following 
fall. However, cubs whose mothers 
have been killed during the first sum- 
mer have managed to survive the win- 
ter. Possibly they are helped by 
other bears, but probably they know 
by instinct what to do. However, no 
one has observed the orphaned cubs 
preparing for their first winter, in so 
far as I know. 

Although bruin has an enviable 
method of coping with the cold sea- 
son by simply crawling into a sheltered 
hole and sleeping until good times re- 
turn in the spring, he does not hiber- 
nate in the true sense of the word. 
He does not become torpid as do 
woodchucks and ground squirrels. Mr. 
Funk has observed many “hibernat- 
ing” bears. He has looked in upon 
them in dens in the nearby cliffs and 
in dens which they have prepared un- 
der the various buildings. Never has 
he been able to find one with his 
eyes closed, no matter how quietly 
he slipped up. 

One winter when I was visiting him, 
he took me to see a bear denned un- 
der a vacant building. Carefully we 
crept along until in position to turn 
a flashlight on the bear. Its head was 
turned toward us, its beady eyes 
glistened. It growled at our intrusion. 
“See,” said Mr. Funk, “their sleep is 
light. They seem to be as alert in 
the winter as in the summer, only 
they are a little groggy when they get 
up and walk around. They usually 
charge when they are disturbed, but 
this old fellow is used to me, now.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
bear sleeps lightly in the winter, he 
loses his appetite and will not eat 
while in winter quarters. “Even the 
choice tidbits of the tourist would not 
tempt him then. 

When the cubs are brought out of 
the den in the spring, the mother 
often sends them up a tree while she 
hunts about the forests for food. And 
notwithstanding the fact that she may 
be gone for hours at a time, they do 
not descend until she returns and 
calls to them. The clumsy looking 
urchins frolic in the tree top, wrestling 
and swatting at each other as they 
scamper about with almost squirrel- 
like ease among the branches. When 
tired they drape themselves over 
limbs. Hanging there like rags they 
go peacefully to sleep. 
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A Summer Trip 


THAT THOUSANDS 


CAN NOW AFFORD 


@ Do not be incredulous. The 
money you are planning to 
spend this summer—the extra 
income you are setting aside for 
a vacation—is enough money 
for a trip to Japan! 


Thousands are discovering 
this. And it is not hard to be- 
lieve when you realize that 
steamship fares are the lowest in the world, 
considering service and distance. Or when you 
remember that the yen exchange gives you ex- 
tra cash in Japan, instead of cutting down your 
money supply as most foreign currencies do. Or 
when you learn that the Japan Tourist Bureau, 
operating on a non-commercial basis, has pre- 
pared all-inclusive itineraries that further re- 
duce your expenses and yet show you all the 
important beauty-regions, cities and resorts of 
Japan! 

Ask your travel agent at once for the fascinat- 
ing booklet outlining these low-cost itineraries. 
Or write to our nearest office. 


Address Japan Tourist Bureau, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1151 South Broad- 


way, Los Angeles, Cal., or c/o Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 25 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Please address Dept. Z in 
each case to facilitate prompt reply. 
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ability. To right and left the open 
spaces were steadily being packed 
with cars, buses, and lorries. Along 
the edges of the road wise cooks had 
set up primitive cooking ovens, which 
were already in full blast. The peas- 
ants shuffled along in the dust, but 
their costumes were not remarkable. 
The women generally wore dingy 
robes and sad-colored handkerchiefs, 
but perhaps for a pilgrimage colors 
too bright would have been in bad 
taste. The men from the west wore 
broad- brimmed hats and _ heavy 
cloaks, despite the heat; those from 
the south had on the long fisherman’s 
cap trimmed with black lambskin. 
A few women had on wide, pleated 
skirts and the dainty black pork-pie 
hat of the Aveiro. But for the most 
part they went in dismal reach-me- 
downs, and the men proudly sported 
bowlers, golfing caps, or hard straws. 

Our friends had taken all precau- 
tions to save us from spending the 
night in the fields, as the guide-book 
predicted, and had telephoned for 
rooms to the only decent restaurant- 
hotel in the place. They had reserved 
for us rooms at a farmhouse about a 
mile and a half away, and so, feeling 
happily secure of a sleeping place, 
we had a jolly supper, stimulated by 
the terrific noise and bustle all about 
us. 

By the time we started out to find 
the farm night had fallen. The little 
village, with its hanging halo of dust, 
was streaked through by the search- 
lights of the incoming cars, grinding 
their way slowly onward amid the 
press of people. We left the main 
road and took a rutty farm track 
through an olive grove which was be- 
ing packed with more cars and buses, 
some looking deserted, others being 
used as caravans and lit by romantic, 
flickering bonfires. Driving through 
groves at night along an unknown 
country road always retains an eerie 
feeling that no amount of repetition 
seems to diminish. Distant glimmers 
seem to promise—what? A farmhouse 
reached in the dark has so strange 
and illimitable a quality. Dark pas- 
sages lit by the flickers of candlelight 
lead—whither? Strange hosts illumi- 
nated sharply by tiny flames look 
almost inhuman, as though they had 
stepped straight out of old masters’ 
paintings to greet you with cautidéus 
and half-veiled suspicion. 

As we got back to the village the 
festival was in full swing. The actual 
site of the miracle lay in a large, 
shallow bowl-shaped depression to 
the north of the main street. Now in 
the blue darkness the whole of this 
big hollow was filled with twinkling 
and clustering lights, like a convoca- 
tion of glow-worms. There were lit- 
erally thousands of candles, for the 
actual number of these May pilgrims 
often tops thirty thousand. These 
candles cast a weird glow on to the 
round building that enclosed the mi- 
raculous spring at the bottom of the 
hollow. They lit the small Chapel 
of the Apparitions, half-way up the 
opposite slope, the extensive hospi- 
tal ildings along the ridge to the 
west, and the unfinished, truncated 
shape of the new cathedral that stood 
opposite. We were standing at the 
entrance to this huge bowl—an en- 


trance formed by a tall triumphal 
arch flanked with long colonnades. 
In the middle of the bowl, near the 
Chapel of the Apparitions, a strange, 
leaping glow poured up a tall column 
of dimly glimmering smoke into the 
still, warm, night air. 

Making our way through the 
crowds into the bowl, we soon became 
aware of an odd peculiarity of Portu- 
guese gatherings. In spite of the 
thrusting, trampling masses of peo- 
ple the penitents, pilgrims, or in- 
valids would suddenly fling them- 
selves on their knees anywhere; or, 
what was odder still, they would sud- 
denly lie down, roll their heads in 
their coats, and go fast asleep. Dotted 
all over the space, regardless of the 
traffic, these tired pilgrims slept on 
the hard soil, and the jostling people, 
avoided them carefully. This indi- 
cated, we thought, some strangely un- 
social sense on the part of the sleepers 
and an astonishing amount of toler- 
ance on the part of the wakeful. “Live 
and let live” carried to such limits 
would have been quite unintelligible 
in a Germanic country. It was a kind 
of harmless anarchy which had in it 
at once something touching and sym- 
pathetic. 

Avoiding the kneeling and sleeping 
hgures, we made our way towards the 
miraculous fountain, a circular build- 
ing, from which the healing water 
pours through iuteen spouts, signify- 
ing the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Here the pilgrims were crowded, 
handing the water from one to an- 
other, drinking it deep, or gargling 
it with noisy gusto. We pressed on 
towards the strange glow. The 
kneelers and sleepers became more 
numerous, so that we could with dif- 
ficulty proceed. 

At last we edged our way through 
the crowds to find a large stone altar, 
hollowed like a basin, into which the 
pilgrims were throwing the ends of 
their candles and tapers. So that 
the whole deep stone basin was full 
of boiling, flaming wax which, when- 
ever another candle was tossed in, 
splashed flaming drops in all direc- 
tions. Religion and superstition in 
Portugal often go back apparently to 
the most primitive beliefs and prac- 
tices of the folk; and here we had, 
not only a most convenient way of 
getting rid of candle ends—always 
something of a problem after a big 
procession—but possibly also a burn- 
ing sacrifice, echo perhaps of the 
vestal fires of ancient Rome. At the 
back of the altar, lit by the leaping 
flames, the penitents crowded up the 
steps of the tiny chapel. The light 
was so strong that I was able to snap 
several photographs of the altar and 
the pilgrims, but the heat was so in- 
tense that at last we had to escape. 

Making our way still farther up the 
hill, we came to the high steps of the 
unfinished cathedral, and at the top of 
the terrace paused to look down over 
the bowl. The author of As Grandes 
Maravilhas has a few lines of de- 
scription: 


A lake of light, the crater of an active 
volcano that is throwing up _ increasing 
masses of glowing material shaping itself 
into rivers of fire which move about slowly 
in all directions. 


As we watched the various streams 
(Continued on page 51) 
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began to flow towards the great arch 
opposite. There the rivers massed 
and began to take a concerted di- 
rection, pouring straight towards us 
downhill in a broad flood. A sound 
of chanting drifted across the space, 
and the great procession had begun. 
It curved round the edges of the bowl, 
and as it reached and passed the 
cathedral steps we joined in for a 
time. Even in the path of this mass 
of moving people the sleepers lay 
inert, and the procession rolled over 
them. Perhaps the most astonishing 
feature of the whole evening was the 
unparalleled capacity for sleep dis- 
played by the peasantry. 

The two quarters of the bowl 
farthest from the church had been 
planted as olive groves, climbing 
down into which, on a voyage of ex- 
ploration, we found them massed 
with sleepers. There were literally 
acres of people, all fitted together 
with the intricacy of a jig-saw puzzle. 
Here the only light came from the 
candles of the distant procession 
proceeding round the immense rim 
of the bowl. We had to use great 
caution to avoid treading on faces. 
In a very short time we were hope- 
lessly immobilized, perceiving a way 
neither of advancing nor of retreating. 

“My aunt!” I said to Jan. “I be- 
lieve we are here for the night.” 

At that moment two _ shadows 
stepped across the sleeping forms, 
and two half-weeping women clutcned 
Jan. 

“Senhora! Senhora!” cried one. 
“Have you seen a small girl? She’s 
my daughter, and she’s lost.” 

A more hopeless situation can 
hardly be imagined, as, apart from 
the candlelight, now growing more 
distant, the night was pitch-dark. 

“Maria, Maria, where are you?” 
the woman suddenly screamed aloud. 
But her cries went unanswered; only 
the sleeping figures about us stirred 
uneasily, and a few _ inarticulate 
grunts protested against this breach 
of the quiet. 

We promised the men to look for 
Maria, and, emboldened by an altruis- 
tic purpose, strode with more reck- 
lessness among the recumbent masses. 
A short time was enough to make 
us realize the hopeless nature of such 
a quest. However, altruism had its 
own reward, for we stumbled on a 
kind of irregular, zigzag path left 
between the bodies, and by this we 
at last reached the road. 

Along the village street the sword 
blades of the car lights were still 
at their fencing matches; the horns 
sounded stridently across the chant- 
ing of the pilgrims, a new kind of 
duet like the opening of Tannhduser. 
I stopped to light my pipe, and a 
passer-by interrupted me. 

“With permission, senhor, a light.” 

As I gave him a match he growled, 
“Think of it—all the tobacco and all 
the matches sold out already!” 

The shopkeepers, although aware 
that the annual spring pilgrimage 
brought an average of thirty thousand 
visitors, had neglected to lay in any 
extra stocks. No wonder the guide- 
book complained that the Virgin’s 
miracles couldn’t change the Portu- 
guese nature. 

To the right a large shop, well 


illuminated, was crammed with 
images of the Virgin of the Rosary, 
and along the gutters, pedlers were 
selling small figurines, an inch and a 
half high, enclosed in glass . cases. 
The drink shops were doing a steady 
trade, though for ithe number of 
people there was remarkably little 
drunkenness. This was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that most here had 
really come for devotional purposes, 
and Fatima was filled with an atmos- 
phere of spiritual elation more posi- 
tive than anything that we have felt 
of its kind, something like the sud- 
den spiritual bond that people felt 
at the declaration of the War. 

With difficulty we found our way 
back to the distant farm. There, turn- 
ing into bed, we tried to woo sleep, 
in spite of the continual comings 
and goings. From the distance we 
could hear the chanting of the pro- 
cession and the loud explosions of the 
noisy sky-rockets without which no 
Portuguese religious ceremony is 
complete. 

In the morning the farmhouse re- 
vealed itself as a small, cramped, 
whitewashed building, though the big 
kitchen was densely populated by 
dark-faced and dusty pilgrims of vari- 
ous degrees who had found refuge 
there. Probably not one spot of roof 
shelter in Fatima had been unused 
that night. But with the clear and 
unromantic day the sense of unearthly 
charm had faded. We were no 
ecstatic pilgrims in search of salva- 
tion or of cure, but merely interested 
sightseers, and with the vision of 
that immense bowl of moving light, 
that solemn chanting, and that thin, 
upright pillar of glimmering sacri- 
ficial smoke we had seen the sight, 
and could now only reduce it to anti- 
climax and detail. 

Details there were, of course, but 
we were almost too saturated with 
seeing to make note of them. The 
religious fervor of the pilgrims was 
as tense and as easily felt as on the 
yesterday, and we could not help 
realizing how much the normal un- 
educated person has lost by the sim- 
plification of religion to its less ro- 
mantic elements. One lady had 
brought her child dressed as a small 
angel. It trotted by her side decked 
in silver muslin, with wide white 
wings attached to its shoulders and 
a halo on its head. This, we found 
later, was quite an ordinary childish 
costume for féte days. Later in vari- 
ous parts, we saw many such. In the 
gutter an old and cheerful beggar 
sat brandishing a withered arm, 
chanting at the top of a raucous 
voice fados that were probably not re- 
ligious in matter. The sight of a 
Portuguese fireman striding along, 
his brass helmet perched jauntily 
on an enormous mop of black and 
curly hair, struck an amusing and in- 
congruous note. In the sunlit olive 
groves outside the village we found a 
laughing woman dancing to the tune 
of primitive bagpipes. 

But a long way to go, untrustworthy 
tires, and a still more untrustworthy 
driver separated us from the homes 
that we hoped to reach by night. So, 
having watched the start of the pro- 
cession of the Virgin, the banners 

(Continued on page 52) 
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and the image tossing over the massed 
heads of the enthusiastic crowds like 
the blowing sails of fishing-boats and 
a tall white-clad figure walking the 
waters, we reluctantly summoned the 
chauffeur. 

He, not wishing to risk his tires on 
the country road, announced that our 
rucksacks would have to be carried 
from the farm to the main road. This 
the farmer’s daughters volunteered to 
do. We showed them how to get the 
things on their shoulders, but after 
a few yards they stopped. 

“No,” they giggled, “we cannot do 
this thing like this. Its uncomfort- 
able, and the whole village will laugh 
at us.” 

So, unshipping the rucksacks, they 
packed them together and balanced 
the heavy bundles on their’ heads. 

Of the journey homeward there is 
little to tell—it was like so many 
journeys home, something that had 
to be got through. And this time 
the chauffeur wasn’t the only one who 
had a headache, for the sun was ter- 
rific, and poured its ultra-violet rays 
on to the roof. 


Why finish the story? One tire 
burst, and we had to limp home on 
the cover that was practically re- 
duced to its underclothing! But, by 
Jupiter, it held! 

That night we went to bed worn 
out and sun-drugged. Sleep did not 
come too easily. Over there at 
Fatima the indefatigable pilgrims 
were still processing round the sacred 
hollow, and as soon as we shut our 
eyes, imaged on the retina was 
that slow, gigantic maelstrom of ten 
thousand circling lights. 

And Egypt, she who had lent us 
the book of the Great Marvels of 
Fatima, spent a sleepless night as well. 
Susannah, the big white sow of the 
quinta, was in an interesting condi- 
tion, and had become not only cranky, 
but wilful. She would allow no one 
but Egypt near her. Biting and back- 
ing at the gardeners who tried to 
féed her, she found herself alone, 
and that she could not bear. So the 


faithful housekeeper spent her night 
in the pigsty nursing Susannah’s big 
head on her lap. 
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waterfalls,” “silent, wilderness- 
bounded lakes,” and not praise Uncle 
Sam’s Forest Service and the Trailers, 
call them blessed, and go forth to be- 
hold these things? Here is the epi- 
tome of what the Forest Service itself 
means by all this wilderness opening: 

“The national forests of the East 
and South are protecting the water- 
sheds and helping to control the flow 
of many of the most important rivers 
and streams; they are producing con- 
tinuous timber crops; they are demon- 
strating to the public the technique 
and results of extensive practical 
forestry; they are great, free, public 
playgrounds, and they are furnishing 
homes and protection to game ani- 
mals, birds and fish.” 

And here is a bit of what Benton 
MacKaye meant and foresaw even 
prior to the Forest Service’s practical 
attack upon that wilderness: 

“The old pioneer opened through a 
forest a path for the spread of civiliza- 
tion. His work was nobly done and 
the life of the town and city is in con- 
sequence well upon the map in our 
country. Now comes the great task 
of holding this life in check—for it 
is just as bad to have too much ur- 
banization as too little. America 
needs her forests and her wild, open 
spaces quite as much as her cities and 
her settled places.” 

Those forty-six unfinished miles— 
then the thing is done! A bagatelle: 
4 per cent of the total Trail, and that 
at one end! A year or so more, and 
the apologetic two-score gap will be 
bridged. A great, an extraordinary 
deed will have been completed. The 
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Trail has become an added reason 
for Seeing America First. Now there 
is in reality “a long, long trail awind- 
ing into the land of our dreams.” 
That Trail is for all of us. It belongs 
to all of us. We own it. 

For any who have felt the urge to 
use the Trail—or who feel it now that 
they know it is there and waiting—a, 
communication to The Appalachian 
Trail Conference, 901 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., will put 
them in touch with the information 
they need. There is a unit organiza- 
tion of the Conference near them 
which they may join; one in every 
locality along the Trail. 

But our present space here demands 
a stop. We must conclude. 

It was related that John Randolph 
of well-known colonial memory once 
spent a night upon the summit of one 
of the pinnacled “Peaks Of Otter.” 
(Could he possibly have imagined 
that a century and a half later Long 
Trail walkers would take leave of a 
Natural Bridge National Park over 
these peaks!) He was accompanied 
only by a faithful black servant. When 
day broke and the sun rose upon a 
scene of wild misty splendor, he was 
so moved that, turning to his humble 
companion, with a choke in his yoice 
he said: “Never from this hour be- 
lieve anyone who tells you there is 
no God!” Now, today, any of us 
standing, as he stood, upon one of 
the hundred similar vantage points, 
can exclaim to himself: “No longer is 
there any doubt whatever but that 
this world wonder of a trail really 
and truly exists! ...” 
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Thus it is that the round-up festival 
presents many _ spectacular rides, 
which thrill the crowds, but which 
judges rule out. Then there are the 
tame-appearing rides which win the 
championships, and now and then a 
sensational performance which does 
both. 

Riders and horses are under the 
eagle eye of judges from the word 
“Go.” The general handling of both 
man and animal is one of the first 
considerations. Then is the “scratch- 
ing” of the horse, which means the 
tickling of his ribs and shoulders 
with spur rowels to urge him to better 
performance. A top hand rakes the 
horse three times in each flank, and 
twice on each shoulder during the 
first three leaps! 

One hand must be kept free, and 
painly visible to the judges. The 
other hand holds the bucking reins, 
and the reins can not be changed 
from hand to hand during the ride. 
The cowboy must sit straight up on 
the whirlwind he is trying to ride. 
His position in the saddle must be 
graceful and easy. Last but not least, 
the cowboy must not allow his head 
to flop back and forth. For this, he 
gets demerit marks, but is not always 
disqualified. All these little details 
must be remembered and carried out 
by the cowboy who hopes to win, and 
the fact that it all takes place in a 
few seconds means that he must have 
a pretty good memory. Besides, he 
must, of course, remember to keep 
aboard the animal. 

Sometimes a bronco does a forward 
somersault, catching the unfortunate 
rider under him as they hit the dust. 
A man has about one chance in a 
thousand of getting free from a horse 
once he starts to go head over, since 
it all happens quicker than the aver- 
age man can think and move. Before 
he really knows what has happened, 
he is down under a thousand pounds 
of horse meat, badly injured. 

Guy Schutze, world famous cowboy 
bronco buster, who appears at the 
Cheyenne Frontier Festival every 
July, had the opportunity of gazing 


at the ceiling of the hospital for five~ 


months after he tried that trick and 
got licked. But, cowboy fashion, he 
was down at the arena, not the least 
bit discouraged, to enter the next 
annual event. 

There’s something about the world’s 
championship cowgirls’ contest that 
always thrills an audience. The 
horses are all “hot stuff,’ and only 
top-notch cowgirls can hope to com- 
pete in the event, since it takes 
plenty of grit and great experience to 
ride lightning down the field. The 
fair maidens have one chance not 
allotted cowboys, in that they can 
draw their mounts, and are allowed 
to hobble the stirrups, receiving ex- 
tra credit if they, like the men, ride 
free of trappings. 

Each of the half dozen girls is sup- 
plied with three horses, as this is a 
relay race. There are as many 
saddles and assistants, one for each 
animal, and the contest is for the 
girls to change mounts each lap 
around the track. In making the 
change, the rider 1s supposed to touch 
the ground with both feet and mount 
the new horse unassisted. She is lucky, 


indeed, if she does not also touch 
the ground with the back of her 
neck! 

Could there be anything more 
thrilling to actor and onlooker than 
riding wild Brahma steers? These 
animals are a cross between the 
Mexican longhorns and the sacred 
cattle of India, all efforts to tame 
them having ended in failure. They 
may be driven in herds, but once 
they are cut out and alone, they are 
ready to fight. To ride such an ani- 
mal calls for a high degree of daring 
and skill, and is sure to thrill and 
amuse any audience. 

Brahmas) are _ innocent - looking 
brutes with the soft eyes of a maiden 
in love and the dumbness of expres- 
sion of a youth overcome. They have 
large feet, and their horns grow at a 
peculiar angle, more like an antelope 
than a cow. They look docile, but 
once they are awakened, they are de- 
cidedly something else. They are 
known as the world’s meanest quadru- 
ped. A Brahma’s speed is equal to 
that of a race horse; he bucks in a 
style far worse than an outlaw horse. 
Under those slanted eyes and back 
of that face lurks the cunning of a 
rattlesnake, the meanness of the 
scorpion, and a whole sack full of 
deviltry. The rider may be fooled by 
the gentle eyes, but the experienced 
cowhand knows that fire is deeply 


hidden there. 


Few cowboys are able to ride 
Brahma steers, but many of the more 
ambitious try the trick each summer 
at the different festivals. They have 
as much to contend with as the torea- 
dors of the bull-ring, only it is a fight 
of different proportions. Instead of 
the banderillos ana the sword, the 
cowboy is armed only with a sur- 
cingle, which goes around the steer’s 
midriff, and a pair of spurs, which 
are to be rolled along the steer’s ribs. 
As Brahma steers abhor the slightest 
intimacy with their ribs, there follows 
plenty of action. It is a mighty good 
rider who can stick on during the 
first five jumps. 

And he is most unfortunate who 
does not land with both feet under 
him, for the steer whirls and with 
the speed of a wildcat proceeds to 
chase the dislodged cowboy all over 
the place. Failing to catch him, the 
Brahma will gleefully charge a 
whole company of infantry, perched 
on the fence watching proceedings. 
He will rout an army, and then hunt 
for more trouble. But he is afraid of 
a man on a horse, and can always be 
chased away before he starts any real 
trouble. 

There is the thunder of many hoofs 
in the corral. Out of the cloud of 
dust a flash as a cowboy launches 
himself from his horse’s back and 
reaches for the neck of a racing steer. 
Then a swirl of dust clears away to 
disclose to the multitude a wild steer 
thrown flat to the ground. That, my 
friend, is old-fashioned bulldogging, 
the royal sport of cow country, the 
most colorful and picturesque event 
on the program. 

The game is played this way: out 
of the corral comes tearing the steer. 
Two intelligent, fleet-footed cow 
ponies with daring riders aboard 

(Continued on page 54) 
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RIDE ’IM COWBOY 


(Continued from page 53) 


start in hot pursuit. They easily over- 
take the steer, one riding on either 
side. Suddenly, at full gallop, one of 
the boys reaches out, seizes the steer 
by the horns, slips from the saddle, 
and brings the animal to a sudden 
halt. 

Then follows in quick succession a 
series of interesting events between 
man and beast, usually resulting in the 
steer toppling over on its side. The 


red flag of the timekeeper is lowered, 
the time is announced, and there, 
brother, before you, stands the new 
world’s champion. 

The rarest sporting event of the 
summer will be these championship 
contests in a score of western towns, 
all the way from Calgary, Alberta, 
down to Pendleton, Oregon, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, and into Mexico, to 
the south, 


THE ROMANCE OF TROPICAL TIMBERS 


(Continued from page 40) 


or half-round, about ten or twelve 
feet long. 

Rosewood is a well established gen- 
us in the tree world and rests upon 
a three-hundred-year ancestry as a 
prominent item of export from the 
northeastern coastal forests of Brazil. 
Next time you’re down around the 
states of Espirito Santo, Sao Salvador, 
Rio de Janeiro or Minas Geraes you 
can look for rosewood as a tree of one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five feet or more in height, with a 
stocky, irregular bole three or four 
feet through the middle and _ fine, 
feathery foliage. Incidentally, it is en- 
couraging to notice the admirable 
foresight which has actuated several of 
these states as well as the federal 
government in setting up experiment 
stations for the preservation and 
propagation of their forest resources. 

Even as bird’s eye maple is the re- 
sult of a disease and the finest ma- 
hogany burl grows from a pathological 
condition in the tree, so also the best 
grades of rosewood, rich with a purp- 
lish-black marking and of fragrant ar- 
oma, come not from trees in the pink 
bloom of health but from old, de- 
fective rotted trunks. Sad and sordid, 
perhaps, but true. The second growth 
timber and young trees are an unin- 
teresting, muddy brown, of which the 
lumber is perversely referred to by 
the locals as “white” rosewood. But 
as the tree approaches maturity and 
attains sizable dimensions the _ heart- 
wood or center begins to decay and, 
coincidentally, to take on a nice col- 
or and perfume. Because it is “rotten 
at the core” rosewood is not marketed 
in squared logs, planks or flitches, as 
other woods are, but is shipped to the 
mills and veneer plants in half-round 
billets up to a foot thick and ten 
to twenty feet long. And because of 
its irregular contour it is sold not by 
the board foot but by weight, calcu- 
lated with special reference to the 
color of the piece. When freshly cut, 
rosewood emits a delicate, rose-like 
fragrance, arising from a resinous oil 
which permeates the wood. 

Other woods have their peculiari- 
ties, too. Thus there is Maracaibo or 
Venezuelan boxwood, locally known as 
zapatero, the Spanish word for “shoe- 
maker.” A fine-textured, yellow wood, 
zapatero has fruits which the natives 
of tropical America use to stupefy 
fish. Another species of this tree, 
grown in the Far East, yields seed 
from which is pressed the famed 
chaulmoogra oil, used in the treat- 
ment of leprosy. Still another wood 
of medicinal or curative properties 


is cacique, indigenous to the northern 
coastline of Panama. A dark, reddish 
wood, it is often carried inthe torm 
of a cane by a native chieftain as his 
symbol of authority. 

Amid the profusion of tropical for- 
ests are timbers of every-color from 
the pure black of some of the ebonies 
to the equally pure white of such 
woods as holly. In between is every 
color variation, not only the more 
familiar reds, browns and _ yellows, 
but even flaming blues, brilliant 
greens and mellow lavenders. A simi- 
lar range is found in the aroma of 
various woods, representing odors 
from the most revolting to the utterly 
delectable. Some kinds of cocobolo, 
when cut or worked with tools, make 
one screw up one’s face in disgust. 
Other woods, like satinwood, breath 
a bouquet of the most haunting and 
lingering loveliness. 

A group of buyers and connois- 
seurs of rare tropical timbers was go- 
ing through a wood importer’s yard, 
of which there are several on New 
York’s East River, when there arose 
this question of scent, the factor of 
aroma in identifying a particular for- 
eign wood. When a yard foreman 
made the rather cocky boast that he 
could “spot” and name any wood on 
its fragrance alone, it was decided to 
call him on his bluff by putting him 
to the “blindfold test.” A spotlessly 
laundered and ironed handkerchief 
was volunteered and drawn tightly 
across the man’s eyes and he was led 
about the yard as one piece of wood 
after another was held up to his nos- 
trils. Sniff-sniff! A perfume of freshly 
opened coconut! “San Domingo sat- 
inwood,” he confidently proclaimed. 
Sniff-sniff, again, and he definitely 
placed the aromatic pungency of teak. 
Thus they went from log to lumber 
pile and as one chip or small board 
after another was held up to the man 
he would remark, “Brazilian rose- 
wood” or “That’s a piece of fresh-cut 
purpleheart.” Hitting it dead right on 
every one, he appeared to have won 
the wager. Then of a sudden a work- 
man in the party, seeing a dilapidated 
wharf cat strolling amid bark piles, 
had a flash of inspiration. Making a 
long, low, convulsive dive for the 
creature, he clapped one massive mitt 
over the beast’s mouth and clasped 
the other around her skin-and-skele- 
ton body. Holding the animal, writh- 
ing and twisting, to the man’s nose, 
he asked hoarsely, “What kind is this, 
Ed?” And Ed took a long draft. 
“Can’t fool me, Shorty. That’s pussy 
willow.” 
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“Then could you possibly look after 
this place for an hour or so? Chances 
are, nobody’ll want anything, anyhow.” 
Before we knew it he had loaded a 
five-gallon can into a motorcycle, side 
car and machine-gunned off toward 
the mouth of the canyon. We were in 
sole charge of a perfectly good service 
station and store, including its cash 
register. 

The motorcycle was back in an hour 
and a half, its rider grinning at us 
from a nimbus of dust, and we had 
the story. It was this: 

“Whew! 

“You saw that old fellow helping 
himself at the pump? He lives by 
himself in a shack seven miles up 
there in the mountains. He just bought 
himself a gasoline camp stove. Set 
him back seven bucks, it did. Seven 
bucks don’t come his way every week, 
and he didn’t get this stove without 
thinking it over good and plenty and 
getting everybody’s advice. He must 
have talked it over with me half a 
dozen times. This morning he went 
and bought the stove. 

“Well, when he came along back 
T was tied up with that sedan. He 
stopped at the pump, there, and 
said: ‘This gas is all right for the 
stove, I reckon?’ and I said ‘Sure,’ 
with my mind on nothing but what 
I was doing. It wasn’t until I was 
pumping that gas of yours that it 
came over me what I had done. That 
gas I let him take was leaded, and 
itd have finished his stove and his 
seven dollars and likely him too if I 
hadn’t caught him. He was just get- 
ting out the funnel to fill ’er up. 

“J sure am much obliged to you 
folks.” 

We said gravely that we were much 
obliged to him. He did not know what 
for. If he had lived in cities for the 
preceding four or five years, he 
would have known. 

If anything is more common in 
America than what is happily known 
as common honesty, we cannot think 
what it is. The data underlying the 
more cynical view of human greed 
must have been chiefly derived from 
massed existence in conditions where 
mere survival is a problem to many 
and at times to most. Such condi- 
tions put an abnormal premium on 
covetousness and the latent predatory 
knack of mankind. But here were 
folk by the thousand, by the township 
and the county, to whom the bare 
notion of a short cut to what was 
not theirs would be the very last no- 
tion to occur. Trusting each other as 
they trusted themselves, they enjoyed 
a feeling of neighborhood, of gene- 
ral confidence in the decency of life, 
such as has become largely lost to the 
great centers of population. And that 
is a feeling friendly to effortless gene- 
rosity, instinctive helpfulness, 
other natural virtues which would 
help keep modern life from being a 
perpetual dog-fight. 

Here, by the way, is a curious para- 
dox until you dig out its buried logic: 

The cities in which we found folk 
richest in the sense of home, of roots 
and continuity, are the very ones in 
which growth and change have been 
the most rapid—that is, the plains and 
Middle Western cities of from 20,000 
to 350,000 inhabitants. Why should 


~ unintelligible like foreigners. 


and 


this be? Is it because the booster, 
boomster instinct in the population is 
thrilled by the proud spectacle of 
rapid progress and development, as 
some of our novelists would have us 
believe? Not at all, or at any rate very 
little. So affirms the one of us who 
was born and bred in one of the 
largest of these places. Intimately 
knowing and admiring the city people 
of the Middle West, she has perhaps as 
good a right as the next novelist to 
an opinion about their basic senti- 
ments. And it is her opinion that their 
sentiment toward the places where 
they live is the precise opposite of 
that commonly imputed. They love 
their towns because they see those 
towns as being so small, so knowable. 
and so cosy. 

The cycle from prairie to city has 
been so rapid that folk still see, not 
the new growth before their eyes, 
but the ghost of what was there when 
they were younger, or of the old town 
which their parents made real to them 
in childhood. They continue to feel it 
as a neighborhood, though it may 
have become almost a metropolis. 
Such folk are in the position of a 
man born and brought up in a resi- 
dential block which has since gone 
into stores and offices. He can never 
pass it without a secret thrill, and its 
reality to him has nothing to do with 
its meaning to census-taker or as- 
sessor. 

We find a tremendous difference in 
atmosphere between these younger 
places and the huge Eastern Cities 
populated largely by folk who know 
nothing about them in an earlier stage 
of development. The Easterner’s city 
is to him just what he sees plus its 
present and future opportunities. The 
Westerner’s city is, in addition, so 
much history outspread. He reads it 
at a glance because it is so brief a 
page. 

Over most of the continent there 
seems to us to be almost nothing of 
the breach between city and country 
dweller which we find near the At- 
lantic seaboard. In the East they tend 
to become two hostile types, mutually 
Else- 
where we found them to be first cous- 
ins. Over large areas of the West 
there is a solidarity, a homogeneity, 
of which we know nothing in the 
East except in small country neighbor- 
hoods. 

It is this homogeneity of the folk 
which makes any sort of human mis- 
fit in the West stick out so _ notice- 
ably. The most fantastic apparition 
ever seen on Broadway (to which all 
things sooner or later come) can 
hardly have seemed so extravagant 
as, for example, some of the C.C.C. 
camps appeared to the Northwest in 
their early months. 

In pursuit of the idea that it would 
be a good thing for young men to see 
parts of the country unlike their own, 
the mountain wilds were sown with 
negro youths and white (but foreign) 
youths, the majority of both from 
Greater New York. There was one 
forty-mile pass in which every ques- 
tion we asked about conditions ahead 
drew unfailingly the weary answer: 
“T don’t know a thing about it. I’m 
from Brooklyn.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Grinding around a curve near the 
top of one mountain grade, we found 
a solid quarter-mile of black boys 
drawn up by the roadside, waiting. 
Each one had a plate and a cup out- 
held, though it was only eleven in the 
morning. Sure that we were the com- 
missary truck from the base far be- 
low, at the first murmur of gears they 
had dropped every tool in the bed of 
the stream and lined up. It was a 
queer sensation they gave us, for other 
reasons than the cursing-out we took 
while running their long gauntlet. For 
here was perhaps the wildest incon- 
gruity we chanced upon in 9000 miles 
—that divide of a Montana pass and, 
drawn up along the roadside margin 
of primeval forest, those two furlongs 
of homesick blacks from Harlem. 

The contradiction in that single 
moment and place was absolute, 
overwhelming. Against it our minds 
like to set the absolute harmony be- 
tween two days widely separated in 
place and time. One belongs to our 
farthest West, the other to our farthest 
East. Both were days afloat on salt 
water, and both say one thing. 

The first we spent outside the 
Gray’s Harbor bar in a vessel of West- 
port, which is a tiny hamlet of deep- 
sea crab fishermen. It was a day of 
thick and heavy weather with slash- 
ing bursts of rain. Such days seem to 
wipe out the ordinarily sharp differ- 
ences between North Pacific and 
North Atlantic, and almost to wipe 
out the continent that sunders them. 

And in that watery tumult we hap- 
pened to hear for the first time why 
six Westport vessels, with every man 
aboard, had lately had to perish on 
their own harbor bar, all within a 
matter of minutes and under the 
very eyes of anxious watchers from 
the land. We knew that it had hap- 
pened—it was in its day’s news all 

over the country—but not how such 
a thing could happen. 

It could happen because men bred 
to the sea will face the sea on any 
terms, however unfavorable or pre- 
carious, before they will abide the 
thought of another life. Rather than 
give up the sea they will face it un- 
prepared, half armed, short of the 
most indispensable gear. 

These were six sound and able 
power vessels. Once, they used to go 
out with fuel tanks filled. If stress 
of weather caught them outside the 
bar before the right stage of tide for 
crossing it, they thrashed their way 
off soundings and rode it out at sea 
with engines turning over slowly. But 
that was once. The hard times came. 
The most that an able boat ably 
manned could do now would hardly 
keep the families fed and clothed and 
the boat itself in half-decent trim. 
These six craft went out over the bar 
that ‘morning with just enough fuel 
in the tanks to see them through a 
short working day if all went just as 
it should. That was all they could af- 
ford. 

The storm struck with fierce sud- 
denness. In itself, it was nothing to 
such men in such vessels. But they 
knew, and their waiting people ashore 
knew, that their lives had become the 
stake in an invisible race. Would 
their little fuel last out until it was 
again possible to run the bar? 


They held on outside until it was 
all but gone. Then they did the only 
thing they could do: drove for the 
bar. Fuel for one hour more might 
have seen them safely over it. But 
they had gone to meet the sea with 
all they had—all they could get. It 
was not quite enough until they had 
added their lives. 

‘The others who are left—they go 
on ‘as before, out on every morning’s 
tide and in on every evening’s. It is 
their life; it is what they want. Men 
notoriously love what some call the 
desolations of the earth—its seas, its 
deserts, its mountain crags, its Arctic 
barrens—with a love passing that of 
others for any tropic paradise. 

Our other day afloat was that of 
our journey’s end. We spent it in a 
notheastern northeaster, on a_ tiny, 
pitching mailboat which serves—twice 


'a week. for part of the year—some 


islands twenty sea miles off the Maine 
coast. : 

In the lee of its pilot house we 
hooked elbows around a stanchion and 
had words with a handsome young 
giant who hailed from one of those 
same islands. He, it appeared, had 
lately undergone an attack of unrest, 
ambition, or something. Whatever it 
was had caused him to worry about 
getting on in the world and making 
something of himself. He had tried an 
excellent job as a worker on marine 
engines on the mainland, twenty-two 
sea miles from his birthplace. In two 
weeks he had begun to pine and mope 
uncontrollably. Not all his strength 
of will availed him anything. Obvi- 
ously he had strength of will, for he 
had stuck it out two months, during 
which he gained insomnia and lost 
thirty pounds. At that point he gave 
in and went back to his island. He 
could put in two months at a stretch 
on the Grand Banks or George’s 
without a touch of homesickness, but 
not two weeks ashore in a town on 
Penobscot Bay. 

We could not look at him without 
a flashing prevision of the grand man 
he would be at eighty-five or so. We 
hoped a lot of great-grandchildren 
would appreciate him. Something 
about him touched off a mental echo 
of Masefield’s fine line, “The days 
that make us happy make us wise.” 

The curious and gratifying part of 
it was, we experienced the sensation 
of having lately encountered this 
same American, in easily penetrable 
local disguises, at frequent intervals 
in sixteen of the forty-eight states. 
Wherever we met him he had the 
same basic character. He knew where 
he belonged and meant to stay there. 
He knew what he wanted and meant 
to get it or keep it. He was never 
croaking about the ills of other parts 
of the country or some other class 
of men—the parts and the classes of 
which he could know nothing except 
by printed hearsay. He was steadily 
hoeing his own row or pulling his 
own oar. 

After our nine thousand miles of 
him in the places where he is at home, 
we caught ourselves feeling pretty 
sure of two things in this. uncertain 
world: first, that he is the essential 
American; secondly, that in his strong, 
calm hands the future of America is 
secure. 
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FIRE MAGIC IN THE SOUTHWEST 


(Continued from page 22) 


enough, or perhaps he stopped along 
the way, because it took him a long 
time to get there and the torch burned 
down to an ember and was only a tiny 
spark when he delivered it to men. 
That is why the end of the coyote’s 
tail is black today, because the torch 
burned down too far and charred the 
tip. 

But the men received the spark and 
nursed it into a great fire which they 
learned to use, and then they were 
no longer, like the animals, afraid of 


fire, and so it could not harm 
them. ... 
Coyotes bark in the east. A crowd 


of pale long figures press through the 
gate of the corral, a barking, chatter- 
ing, excited group without order or 
control, timid, nervous, naked save 
for a g-string and white paint that 
covers them from top to toe. They 
look diffused, formless, strange in 
their whiteness, like slender ghosts, 
or ghosts of ghosts. They seem frail 
in the firelight, purposeless, be- 
wildered. Each carries an unlighted 
torch of cedar-bark. 

The medicine-man, their leader, ap- 
proaches the fire, and by barkings and 
unintelligible words urges them .to 
follow him. They act as if they 
wanted to obey, but when they are 
near enough to feel the searing heat 
of the flames they scatter like terri- 
fied chattering creatures of fear. 
Again and again he leads them to the 
fire, and now a few of them strike 
bold defiant poses in the glare. But 
always they stop short. As soon as 
they feel the shrivelling heat their 
courage melts and they scatter, scam- 
pering away with shrill cries and a 
chattering like the rattle of dry leaves 
or the shudders of one dying of cold. 

The medicine-man carries five 
torches instead of one. He lights the 
first of these at the great fire, and 
suddenly all the rest set upon him to 
light their torches from his. But by 
dodging, twisting, running, he man- 
ages to elude them, and with a 
mighty fling he sends his torch fly- 
ing in an arc hi ~ over the heads of 
the spectators in the east, where it 
falls, outside the corral, immediately 
quenched, as if it had been flung over 
the edge of the world. 

He lights a second torch, again 
escapes his pursuers, and casts it 
high over the world’s brink to the 
south. The third torch arches away 
to the west; the fourth to the north. 
Each time the wind catches the fire 
in flight and combs it out into a curv- 
ing comet-tail of sparks that pursue 
the torch to its death in outer dark- 
ness. 

Now all the torches are lit at the 
great fire, to the multiple cry of “H’tu, 
h’tu, h’tu, h’tu, h’tu!”—and slender 
ghosts begin to race round and round 
the arena holding their precious 
stream of fire high above their heads. 
They are no longer shrinking, timid, 
bewildered creatures, but men; active, 
purposeful, courageous and graceful. 
They are no longer afraid of fire; it 
cannot intimidate them now; it can- 
not burn or harm them any more. 
With frenzied yells they pursue each 
other with blazing brands and beat 
each other’s backs with flame. 

One man, racing with his torch 
aloft, stops suddenly, and with a shout 


ata 


of ecstasy rams his blazing torch be- 
tween his legs. He holds it there 
and proceeds to strut and cavort about 
the ring like a creature with a flam- 
ing tail, till several others pounce 
upon him and envelop his whole 
white form in fire. 

Groups of ghosts vlend together in 
a shroud of sparks, then burst apart 
into separate bodies, darting, leaping, 
twisting, writhing, to recombine in 
new masses of flame and smoke. There 
are high ecstatic shrieks, battles with 
blazing torches, and _ pursuits, so 
frenzied that bits of fiery torch fly 
and rain down in all directions. The 
arena is a swirl of white shapes 
crazed with joy. They breathe fire, 
bathe in fire, become one with fire, 
the very spirits of the leaping liquid 
flame. 

Then, in awful quiet, they are gone 
like demons of a dream, and the arena 
is empty save for the litter of bark 
that lies smoking in the sand. 

As soon as the fire-dancers have dis- 
appeared, the crowd swarms into the 
arena to retrieve the smoking frag- 
ments of torches. Each Indian, as he 
returns to his place, spits on his tat- 
ter of bark, and strokes it with fur- 
tive, covetous, possessive gesture. 

Although the boy beside me_ has 
been to school and the missionaries 
have pointed out to him the pagan 
ignorance of all such magic with fire, 
he too spits on his bit of bark and 
strokes it possessively before putting 
it away in his pocket. 

“T keep this,” he says, “for when I 
get burns.” — 

Round .the little fires at the inner 
edge of the corral an increasing num- 
ber of figures have turned into 
blanket-covered humps asleep, bronze 
heads on outflung arms. A baby sits 
in the sand, its legs outspread, arms 
hanging stiff beside.its thighs, cheeks 
bulging, black thatch of hair up- 
standing, eyes shut, fast asleep. His 
mother lifts him, lays a sheepskin 
woolly side up on the ground, places 
him on it, and with a beautiful pro- 
tective gesture leans on her elbow far 
over him and draws her blanket like 


“a-tent over his sleeping form. For 


hours she keeps her position, unmoy- 
ing. 

Meanwhile there are other dances. 
Abundant crops and rainfall are as- 
sured by a magic in which four men 
holding little pifion trees cause the 
trees marvelously to spurt streams of 
water from their tips into the centre 
of the great fire. Four times, once 
each of the four directions, the green 
trees spout clear rain-water, and that 
means that the country will be as 
green and well-watered this year as 
the little magic trees. 

Each performance is repeated 
several times during the night. Many 
kinds of feathers are made to dance 
in baskets. The myth of the two 
Navajo girls stolen by the Utes is en- 
acted. And once or twice the gods 
deign to take part—masked Yeibitchi 
and his clownish imitator Ton’nili 
who wilts in the heat of the fire and 
finishes the dance wearily bumping 
on his bottom long after the rest have 
gone. 

It is cold before the dawn, well be- 
low freezing, and the fire has burned 

(Continued on page 58) 
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down again to a shallow pyramid of 
embers. Most of the few white peo- 
ple have gone away or snore in sleep- 
ing-bags. There is not much talk now, 
only the young men bring logs for the 
fire and the group that sits chanting 
beside the patient continues to yelp 
and bark in company with the bright 
falling moon. 

As the turquoise dawn pushes up 
its plume in the east the curative 
ceremony is repeated with its little 
locust sounds. Everywhere  sleep- 
ing figures sit up at the shrill cry— 
Prrrrr pr prr! Everywhere there is 
spitting and the clearing of smoky 
sleep-clogged throats. Final pots of 
coffee are brewed and drunk beside 
the little fires, cigarettes are tossed 
away, food-sacks, sheepskins, blankets 
and saddles are gathered together. 
Babies cry, little boys chase each 
other and get in the way. 


With the arrival of the dawn-boy 


the group still chanting over the pa- 
tient breaks up. When they cease at 
last, after eleven continuous hours, it 
is like an unbearable emptiness which 
the mind hurries to fill with remem- 
bered echoes. It will be days before 
we have ceased to live by the rhythms 
and high straining tones of this song. 
And when it sinks at last into forget- 
fulness there is a terrible need to 
hear it again—to resume our inter- 
rupted life with it—yes, to sit awake 
another whole night in _ freezing 
weather beating its rhythms forever 
into our blood. 

It is three days’ drive home. On 
the second morning we breakfast at a 
government school for Navajos. 

Navajo hogans grow out of the 
earth and look like mounds of earth 
and belong to the earth. But the build- 
ings of the school are massive four- 
square structures of grey stone, and 
one is instinctively surprised that no 
iron bars are in the windows. 

As we reach the door of the refec- 
tory the children, from five to twelve 
years old, are marching out in pairs, 
the boys by themselves, the girls by 
themselves, to the loud jangle of a 
brass bell. They do not wear Navajo 
clothes—not bright velvet blouses and 


full pendulous skirts and _ brilliant 
headbands and long hair tied up in 
chignons and the breast heavy with 
silver, coral and turquoise—but the 
boys are in overalls and work-shirts 
with close-cropped hair that makes 
their heads look undersized; the girls 
in cotton prints with square-cut bobs 
that give them a thick clumsy look. 
Every boy is like every other boy, 
every girl like every other girl. 

We smile at the children, remember- 
ing the friendliness, the readiness to 
giggle, the helpless captivity in 
laughter of the Navajos encamped at 
the fire dance. A few of the children 
smile back at us, but not many; and 
these, we feel, are laughing out of 
shame, fright and _ self-consciousness, 
rather than out of irresistible impulse. 
The rest stare straight before them 
as they march in their cheap Amer- 
ican clothes, or perhaps they nudge 
their neighbors and point to us and 
whisper in a secretive way, as though 
they were in a classroom and the long- 
nosed teacher were watching. 

I have no appetite for breakfast. 
I swallow my coffee and linger a 
while, and when I come out ot the 
refectory I see that the children’s 
play-time is over. They are busy now 
with brooms—some with brooms 
bigger than  themselves—sweeping 
dead leaves and litter from the gutters 
about the streets and walks and stone 
buildings of the school. One little 
girl has dropped her broom and is 
squatting absorbed in some object in 
her hand. She partly loses her bal- 
ance, and as she thrusts out an arm 
to recover, I am able to see that the 
treasure she has found in the gutter 
is a feather. It is an ordinary little 
feather from the tail of a cock, but 
she strokes it with the same furtive, 
covetous, possessive gesture of the 
crowd fondling their bits of bark at 
the fire dance, and she casts a fright- 
ened glance in my direction before 
putting it away in the pocket of her 
dress. 

I walk by—seeing nothing—and he- 
hind me I hear the sound of hasty 
sweeping among the dead leaves. 
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dollar illicit drug racket. $1.75 


See FRANCE 


ENGLAND, $ 
GERMANY, 

ITALY, OR 5() 
SWITZERLAND 


You wouldn’t believe it possible for one 
to see so much of these countries for so 
little money. That widely experienced trav- 
eler, Sydney A. Clark has spent two years 
abroad gathering material for these books, 
He preaches no parsimony but shows how 
to see everything worth while, and do 
everything the way a native would do it, 
places to stop, where to eat and how to 
travel comfortably. 


FRANCE on Fifty Dollars 
ENGLAND on Fifty Dollars 
GERMANY on Fifty Dollars 
ITALY on Fifty Dollars 
SWITZERLAND on Fifty Dollars 
SPAIN on Fifty Dollars 
SCOTLAND on Fifty Dollars 


BELGIUM on Fifty Dollars 
Each $1.90 


At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
4 West 16th St., New York. 


FAMOUS 


TRAVEL 
CDKS 


by Well Known Authors 


formerly « 
$2 to $6°°; 


Full library size, 5144 
by 814 inches, rich 
eloth binding, fine an- 
tigue paper. End sheets 
earry full-size illustra- 
tions. Fine, new edi- 
tions, printed absolutely 
unabridged from the original plates. 


Select from This List 


1. The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. A 
Stimulating tour. 

2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Will make every day a satisfying holiday. 
3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman, The 
circuit of fascinating Mrin. ‘ 

4. France From Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. 

it covers all Wrance. 

5. Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Entertaining, interpretative. 
6. The Faris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. Starts with cocktails at the 
Hitz, and Paris is ours. : 
9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wils- 
tach. Majorca, Corsica, Sicily, Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H, Lawrence. Un- 
spoiled Sardinia by a great novelist. 

11. Spanish Towns and People. By RK. M. Mc- 
Bride.’ Vividly pictures every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. The outstanding features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Kdward Hun- 
gertoid. An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Doilars a Day. By 
Krank Schoonmaker. Your dream fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By 
A. B. Osborne. A delightful appraisal. 

16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Fam- 
ous towns which have starred in history. 

18. In Coldest Atrica. By Carveth Wells. Afri- 
can explorations full of surprises. _ 

19. The Out Trail. By Mary Loberts Rinehart. 
Our West—mountain trails, desert, etc. 
20. Under the Sky in California. By C. FB. 
Saunders. Mountain, desert, and canyon. 
21. London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. 
By A. Milton. Daily programs that are 

triumphs of selection, 

22. On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
italy, Greece, Mgypt, North Africa, etc. 
23. Meet the Germans, By UH. Phillips, 

Moder Germany and its people. 

24. The Romantic East. By S. Greenbie. Pan- 
orama of india, Siam, China and Japan. 
25. Rambles in Old London. By G, B. Gordon. 
Churches, taverms and scenes of history. 
27. Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 

Gordon. ‘Iwo artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 

29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne. 
Cities with medieval color—Carcassonne. San 
Gimignano, Woledo, lothenberg, etc, 

30. Together. By Norman Douglas. Summer 
days in an Alpine village, 

31. Paris on Parade. By KR. I. Wilson. Boule- 
vards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, ete. 

32. An Italian Holiday. By VP. Wilstach. A 
zigzag jourmey. Informative and dramatic. 
34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By 

A. C, Laut. Our great Northwest. 

35. Red Tiger. By P. Russell. Travel and ad- 
venture in Mexico and Yucatan. 

36. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells, A cruise. Lively and amusing. 

37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down 
the Mississippi—cities, towns and country, 

38. The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By 
H. L. Foster. South American adventures. 

39. Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. Carl 
Akeley’s wife hunts, photographs jungle life. 

40. Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. Phillips. 

Bull fights, cathedrals, fiestas, etc. 
- The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Virgin Islands, Martinique, 
Dominica, St, Kitts, Barbados, etc. 

42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. Zenzinov. 
Through Siberia, to the Pole of Cole at 95° 
below zero. Memorable tale of adventure. 

43. The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 
The amazing and amusing penguin world. 

44. Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers. Adventures on a modern whaler. 

45. The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Col- 
um. Ireland by one of its famous writers. 

46. Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
R. M. McBride. The one volume to point 
the way. Full of human interest. 

47. In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kear- 
ton. The pioneer big game _ photographer 
shows wild life in Africa. Adventurous, 

49. Trails Through the Golden West. By R. 
Frothingham. Playgrounds of our golden 
West; history, adventure, romance, 

50. Weather. By Free and Hoke. The 1001 
questions concerning weather—rain, wind, 
forecasting, etc. Intertaining, authentic, 


SEND NO MONEY 


> 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., | 
4 West i6th Street, New York. i 
_Send me the books I have marked with a g 
circle below. On arrival I will pay the postman i 
the special price of $1 for each volume, plus 1 
postage. 
I 3) 40-5767 9 10 22. 13-1e ese 
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@ With a 60% reduction of railroad fares and ''Registered Travel Marks'' selling far below normal 


change rates, there is practically no dollar inflation for your vacation in Germany. Consult yeu Tre 
Agent on these advantages, or write us for information. 


@ No other country in Europe provides comparable travel joys for so low a cost. Thr 
travels with you on your trip to Germany. Your dream of a happy, never-to-be-forgotten vacation co 
true in Germany—land of great cosmopolitan cities, romantic castles, medieval towns. music festiy 


famous health resorts. 
GERMAN RAILROAD: 
INFORMATION OFFI! 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New 


